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EDITOR’S NOTE 

T he purpose of this series is to reproduce some of 
the best contemporary and recent literature in a 
form and at a price suitable for educational use. 
Limitations of length make abridgment necessary in some 
of the volumes, but in the present instance the full text 
of the play has been given. 

*' Milestones ’’ was first produced by Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Eadie at the Royalty Theatre, London, on March 5, 
1912. 
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A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 
BY 

ARNOLD BENNETT AND EDWARD ENOBLOCE 
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The Scene is hid throughout in the drawing-room of a house 
in Kensington Gore. 

The First Act is in i860 
The Second Act is in 1885 
The Third Act is in 1912 
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ACT I 

z86o 

(Note. — ^R ight and left are from the point of view of the 
actor.) 

Tht Scene represents ike drawing-room 'of a house in Ken- 
sington Gore^ The bouse is quite new at the time : all 
the decorations, pictures and furniture are of the mid - 
Victorian period . On the left thru long windows, look 
out on Kensington Gardens. On the right a large double 
door leads into the back drawing-room. A single door 
on the same side of the room leads to the hall and stairs. 
In the centre at back a large fireplace with a fire burning 
in it. The blinds and curtains are drawn ; the lamps 
are lighted. 

It is about half-past nine at night of the 2gth of December, 
i860. 

(Mrs. Rhead, a woman of nearly sixty, is sitting on the 
sofa, crocheting some lace, which is evidently destined 
ta trim petticoats . Her hair is dressed in the style of'^ 
1840, though her dress is of the i860 period. Near her,t 
in an armchair, sits Rose Sibley, a gentle, romantic-' 
looking girl of twenty-one, who is dressed in the height of 
fashion of the period. She is at work on a canvas wool- 
work pattern. - Cups of after-dinner coffee ~^nd~near 
both ladies.) 

Mrs. R. Do permit me to look at your work one moment, 
my dear Rose. 

Rose. With pleasure, Mrs. Rhead. 
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Mrs. R. Very pretty indeed. Nothing could be in better 
taste than these Berlin wool patterns. 

Rose. I got the design from the *‘ Englishwoman's 
Domestic Magazin e." It's to be one of three cushions 
for father’s study. 

Mrs. R. I had an idea of doing the same sort of thing for 
my husband, after we moved into the new house here, 
three years ago^ But then, when he died, I hadn't the 
•f heart to go on. So I‘m crocheting lace now instead for 
Gertrude’s trousseau. Will you have some more coffee ? 
Rose. No, thank you. 

Mrs. R. Just a drop. Gertrude, pour out {SJu 

looks about.) Now where has Gertrude disappeared to ? 
Rose. She left the room some moments ago. 

Mrs. R. Even between dinner and coffee she must be off. 
Rose. But why? 

Mrs. R. Do I know, my dear ? Just managing the house,, 
and managing it, and managing it» Upon my word, 
Gertrude performs the duties of the place as if it were 
^j^the foundry and she were John. (My son and daughter 
5^e so alike.^»i- * ' “ ' 

.RosE enthusiastically.) One’s as splendid as 

^the other. 

Mrs. R. She keeps account-books now. 

Rose. [Rather startled.) Of the house ? 

Mrs. R. (Nods.) And she says she shall show John a 
bMance-^eet at quarter-day. Did you ever hear of 
such behaviour ? 

Rose. She always was very active, wasn’t she ? It’s in 
the blood. 

Mrs. R. It is not in mine, and I am her mother. No 1 
, It is all due to these modem ways ; that is what it is. 
Ro'seI '■n^ppose Johns ratner pieised ? 

Mrs. R. Yes, John I But what about your brother? 
Will he be pleased ? Is. Gertrude going to make him 
the wife his position demands ? 
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Rose. I'm sure he'll be delighted to have his house 
managed as this one's managed. 

Mrs. R. But will it stop at that ? fOnce one begins these 
. modem ways, one never knows wn€re they will rod JI 
Rosi^ r must say l was surpnsed sbe ever accepted Mm. 
Mrs. R. {Deprecaiiitgly.) Surprised ? But why ? 
Rose. We Sibleys are such an extremely old-fashioned 
family. Look at father I And I do believe Sam's 
worse. Yes, I do believe Sam's worse than father. 
Thank goodness they have your son for a partner— two 
such slow-coaches, as they are. 

Mrs. R. Slow-coaches I My dear, remember the respect 
due to your father. 

Rose. {Eagerly.) Oh, I adore father, and Sam, too 1 I 
wouldn’t have either of them altered for the worldt But 
I do think Sam’s very fortunate in getting Gertrude. 
Mrs. R. She also is very fortunate, very fortunate in- 
deed.^ Cl h^ve the highest respect for Sam’s charact er, 
and my hope and prayer is that he and Gertrude will 
influence each other for nothing but good, ^ut, betwee n 
you and me . my dear, the first six months will be — well 
— ^lively, to say the least!) 

(Gertrude Rhead enters fry the door from the hall, 
carrying in her hand a doak of the latest pattern 
of the period. She is twenty-one, high spirited, 
independent, afraid of no one.) 

Rose. What on earth's that , Gertrude ? 

Gert. I've just been upstairs to get it. Help me, will 
you ? I wanted to show it you. 

(Rose helps Gertrude with the cloak.) 

I only bought it to-day, with the money John gave me 
for Christmas. Thank you — Well? 

Rose. Very daring, isn’t it? I suppose it's quite the latest? 
Gert. Next year^. Mother s^'s it's ^fast. '^ 

Mrs. R. I hope you’ll put it away before the men come 
up. 
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Gert. \}Vith assumed innocence.) Why ? 

Mrs. R. Because Samuel will surely not approve of it. 
''Gert. I bet you he wll. 

Mrs. R. Gertrude I 

Gert. The truth is, Rose, mother’s only taken a prejudice 
against it because I brought it home myself this after- 
, ^noon in a hansom cab. 

,'Rose. [Staggered.) Alone? In a hansom cab ? 

'Mrs. R. You may well be shocked, dear. My lady 
' refuses the carriage, because of keeping the horses 
standing in this terrible frost. And then she actually 
i/ hails a hansom<abriolet I What Samuel would say if 
' he knew I dare not imagine. 

Gert. Well, what harm is there in it, mamma darling ? 
(Caresses her.) I do wsh you'd remember we're in the 
year .i860— and very near '61. ( You really must try to 
v' keep up with the times .^ ^^Tiy, girls will be riding on the 
^^' toDS of omnibuses some day, 

^iSpsE. (Protesting.) Gertrude 1 
Mrs. R. I hope I shan’t live to^see it. 

• (Enter Thompson, a young butler, from the hall. Hi 
collects the coffee cups, putting them all on a tray.) 
Gert. Is the hot-water apparatus working properly, 
Thompson ? 

Thompson. Moderate, miss. 

,Gert. ( Rather annoyed .) It ought to work perfectly. 
Rose. What’s the hot-water apparatus ? 

Gert. . It's for the bath-room, you know* 

Rose'. Yes. I knew you’d got a bath-room. 

^.Gert. It’s just the latest devic e. John had it put in the 
week mother was down aiTfeiighton, It was his Clirist- 
mas surprise for her. 

Rose. Yes, biit I don’t understand, 

Gert. It's quite simple. We have a boiler behind the 
kitchen range, and. pipes carry the hot water up to the 
bath, There's one tap for hot and another for cold. 
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Ros^. How wonderful I 

Gert. So when you want a hot bath all you have to do 

'Mrs. R. (Drily.) All we have to do is to tell cook to put 
down a shoulder of mutto n to roast. Very modem 1 
Gert. (Caressing her mother again.) Horrid old dear I 
Thompson(why is it working only moderately ? 
Thompson. (By the door.) No doubt because cook .had 
orders that the beef was to be slightly underdone, miss.^ 
(Exit quickly with tray.) 

Gert. (To Rose.) That was to please your c^ivorous 
daddy. Rose, and he never came. 

Mrs. R. I do hope there’s been no trouble down at the 
foundry between him and my son. 

Rose. So do I. 

Gert. Why are you both pretending ? You know per- 
y/Tectly well there has been trouble between them. You 
must have noticed the chilliness when our respective 
brothers met to-night. 

Rose. I assure you, Gertrode, I know nothing. Sam said 
not a single word in the carriage. 

Gert. Well, wasn't that enough ? Or does he , never 
speak in the carriage ? 

Rose. (To Mrs. Rhead.) Has John said anything ? 
Mrs. R. I understood you to say, that the reason your 
^ father didn't come to ^nner was that he had an urgent 
appointment, quite unexpectedly, at the last moment. 
Rose. Yes, he asked me to tell you and make his excuses, 
'Gert. Urgent appointment at his club— most likely 1 
Mrs. R. I wonder what the trouble can have been. 

Gert. You don't, mother.' You know 1 (it's the old 
story — Sam and his father with their set ideas, pulling 
one way ; and John with his go-ahead schemes, pulling 

the other — with the result ^ 

Mrs. R. .The result is that we've had one of the 'most 
mournful dinners to-night that I have ever had the 
pleasure of giving. 
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Gert. I know I What a good thing we asked Ned Pym. 
If he hadn't come to the rescue with his usual facetious, 
senseless chatte r. I do believe Sam and John — 

tos. R. [Quickly, stopping her.) Here are the gentlemen 1 
Gertrude, take that cloak o£Er ( 

[Enter from the hall Samuel Sibley, Ned Pym, and 
John Rhead.. Samuel Sibley is twenty-eight, 
heavy , with a serious face, a trifle -bompous . but 
with distinct dignity. Ned Pym, who is a little 
over twenty, is the young dandy of the day ; hand- 
some, tall, with exceUeni manners, which allow him 
to carry off his facetious attitude rather successfully. 

■ John Rhead comes last. He is twenty-five, full of 
determination and purpose. He knows what he 
wants and is going to get it:) 

Mrs. R. [In a smooth tone to Rose.) Have you seen the 
new number of " Great Expectations," dear ? 

Ned. Wliat's this, Gertrude ? Charades ? 

Gert. ( Flouncin g her cloak half defiantly at Sam.) Paris !, 

Ned. [Coming between Sam awif Gertrude.) Evidently it 
has lost nothing on the journey over. 

Gert. Ned, would you mind ... I'm sho\ving it to Sam. 
[To Sam.) Don't you like it ? 

Sam. [Forcing kifhself.) On my betrothed , yes. 

?^ed. [Facetiously.) By. the exercise ol sejj- 

control the Joyer conce als his entKusiasm~f6r the c loak 
of his mistress. 

Gert. [Appealing to Sam.) But you do like it— don't 
you? 

Sam.- [Evasively.) Isn't it rather original ? 

Gert. Of course it is. That’s just the point. 

Sam. [Surprised.) Just the point ? ' 

Gert. [Taking the cloak off and flinging it half pettishly on 
a chair.) Oh I 

John. It's original, and therefore it has comm itted a 
crime. [Looking at Sam.) Isn't that it, Sam ? 
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Sam. {Gives John a look and turns to Mrs. Rhead with an 
obvious intention of changing the conversation.) What 
were you saying about " Great Expectations," Mrs. 
Rhead? 

Mrs. R. [At a loss.) What were we saying about " Great 
Expectations " ? 

Ned. Well, I can tell you one thing about it ; it*s made 
i^,my expectations from my uncle smaller than ever. (He 
^ sits by Mrs. Rhead.) 

Mrs. R. Oh, how is dear Lord Monkhurst ? 

Ned. He’s very well and quarrelsome, thank you. And 
his two sons, my delightful cousins, are also in excellent 
health. Well, as I was going to tell you ; you know how 
my uncle has turned against Dickens since " Little 
Dorrit." I happened to say something about " Great 
Expectations " being p retty fairis h, and he up and rode 
over me like a troop of cavalry. 

Mrs. R. (Pimled.) A troop of cavalry ? 

Ned. It was at his Christmas party, too, worse luck. He 
as good as told me I disagreed with him on purpose to 
annoy him. Now I cannot agree with him solely and 
simply because he allows me seven hundred a year, 
can I ? 

Rose. , Is he so diflScult to get on with ? 

,Ned. difficult ? He’s notlung but a faddist I An abso- 
lute old faddist 1 What can you do wlSi^a man' that’s 
' convinced that spirits ’ll turn his dining-table, and that 
Ba cpn wrote S h akespea re ; and,^that the Benicia Boy’s 
atetter man than Tom Savers ? J ^>ipJUtb 
Mrs. R. It seems a great' pity you cannot do .something 
to please your uncle. 

Ned. Would you believe it ? He even wanted me to join 
the Riflg.,yehilltgsrs. (Now, I ask you, can you see me 
in the Rifle Volunteer^ ^ among a lot of stockbrokers 
and c himney-sweeps 
Gert. We cannot, Ned. 
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Ned, And in order to raise my patriotism last night— 
(Slapping his knee violently.) By Jove 1 [He jumps up.) 
By Heavens I Jiggered 1 Jiggered 1 

Gert and Rose. Ned 1 

Ned. I am a ruined man! You see before you, kind 
friends, a man ruined and without hop e 1 Last night 
my uncle, sent me a ticket for the launching of the 
" Warrior," 

Sam. (With a sneer.) The V Warrior " I You didn’t miss 
much ! 

,Ned. But my beloved aunt was commanded to be in 
attendance on Her Royal Hig hness at the said function. 
... Well, I forgot all aboutlt I repeat I forgot all 
about it. My uncle will certainly call this the last straw. 
There will be no quarterly cheque for me on New Year's 
Day. 

Rose. What is " The Warrior " ? 

John, (Bursting out.) The “ Warrior " is a steam-frigate 
—first vessel of the British Navy to be built entirely of 
iron. She’s over six thousand tons burden, and she 
represents the beginning of a new ^ in iron. 

Rose. •* ( Adoringly .) How splendid 1 

John. (Responding quickly to her mood.) Ah, you agree 
with me ! 

Rose. (Enthusiastically.) Of course I (She breaks off 
seif-consciously.) Of course I agree with you, 

John. (After a slight pause— quickly.) (This 29th of 
December marks a great day in the history of the British 
Navy^ 

Jam, (With a slight superior smile, trying to he gay.) 
(Nonsense. All this day marks is ’the folly of the 
/Admiralty. You may take it as an absolute' rule that 
? whatever the Admiralty does .is wrong!^ Always has 
I been, always will be. The " Great Eastern ’’ was the 
\cliampion White Elephant of the age. ' And now the , 
^ " Warrior " has gone her one better. 
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John. Sam, you don’t know what you're saying. How 
can you talk about the “ Warrior " when you’ve never 
even so much as laid eyes on the ship ? 

Sam. Well, have yoM ? 

John. Yes — I went to the launch to-day. 

Sam. You ? 

Mks. R. Why did you go, John i You never said a word 
tome. 

John. I went on business. 

Sam. Y on told me you had an appointment with the bank. 

John. I only said that because I couldn’t stop to_ argue 
just then. 

Sam. So yon said what wasn’t so. 

John. I said what was necessary at the moment. I 
wasn’t going to leave you in the dark ; never fear. 

Sam. {Curtly controlling himself.) I see. {A slight pause, 
■then Sam turns abruptly to Gertrude, and says gently.) 
Come and sing, SejJTl haven’t heard you sing for over 
a fortnight. 

Gert. (Moved the quarrel — after a pause, in a low voice.) 

What shall I sing ? 

Sam. Sing " Nita, Juanita.” Leviitun. i/y Jh 

Gert. No.I I heard M adame Sainton Dolby sing it last 
week. 

Sam. Do 1 — ^to please me. 

(Gertrude turns towards the double doors and goes 
off in silence with SaM.) 

(Ned is about to follow instantly, but Mrs. Rhead 
stops him.) 

Mrs. R. (Whispering.) Give them just one instant alone. 

Ned. 1 beg pardon. My innocence at fault. 

(The song is heard.) 

(A pause.) Is that long enough ? 

(Mrs. Rhead taps him, then she goes off after the 
others, followed by Ned.) 

(A slight pause.) 
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Rose. {Moving towards the doors.) What n lovely voice 
she has 1 

John. {Abruptly, closing the doors.) I want to talk to yon. 

Rose. {Nervous and self-conscious.) To me ? 

John. I wish I’d asked you to come to that launch. 

Rose. Where was it ? 

John. At Greenhithe; only two stations beyond the 
foundry. Would you have come ? 

' Rose. I should have loved to ... if Gertrude had come 
too. 

John. {Musing.) You should have seen her go into the 
water— the wave she made I All that ironw-and rivets I 
Iron, mind you. . . . And then float like a cork. I 
never was at a launch before, and it gave me a thiiU, I 
can tell you. And I'm not easily thrilled . 

Rose. {Adoringly, but restraining herself.) I'm sure you’re 
not. I do wish I’d seen it. It must havK been almost 
subUme. 

John. Yoi^d have understoo d. You’d hav e felt like I 
did.. Do you know how I know th at ' 

Rose. {Shaking her head.) No 

John. By the way you said " how splendid " when I was 
telling the others just nowi 

Rose. Really I 

John. Fact 1 That gave me more encouragement in my 
schemes than any words I ever heard. 

Rose. Please don't say that. Gertrude is always on your 

. side. ( She’s so like you in every wav.^ 

John. Yes, Gertrudes all right, ^ut she's got no poetry 
in her, Gertrude hasn’t. That'a the difference between 
you and her. She's very go-ahead ; but she doesn't feel. 
You feel,^ 

Rose. {Breathless,^ Do I, John ? {She looks down.) 

John. I'll tell you something— tears came into my eyes 
when that frigate took the water. Couldn’t help it I 
(Rose raises her eyes to his.) 
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In thirty years eyeiy big ship in the world will be built 
of iron. Very few people to-dav believe in iron for shi p- 
building, and I know there^s a lot of silly, easy sarcasm 
about it — especially in the papers. Bnt it's comin g l' 
It's coming i ^ — «= 

Rose. (Religiously.) I’m sure you’re right. 

John. If only your father and yoiw brother thought as 
you do I 

Rose. (Faintly.) Yes. 

John. I’m in the minority, you see ; two partners against 
one. If my father had lived, I know which side he'd 
have been on t I shouldn’t have been in the minority 
then. 

Rose. You'd have been equal. 

John. (Enlhusiastically.) No I We should certainly 
have rolled your excellent father and brother straight 
into the Thames ! 

Rose. (Amiably protesting.) Please 

John.' (Smiling.) Forgive me — ^you know what I mean, 
don't you ? 

Rose. I love to see you when you are enthusiastic t 

John. It's so plain. We've got probably the largest iron 
foundry on Thames-side. But our business isn’t increas- 
ing as quickly as it used to do, It can't. We’ve come 
to about the limit of expansion on present lines. Ship- 
building is simply waiting for us. There it is — ^asking 
to be picked up 1 We’re in iron. We know all about 
iron. TThe ships of the future will be built of nothing 
but iron. )And we’re right in the middle of the largest 
port in the world. What inore can anyone want ? But 
no I They won’t see it I They— wiU— iiot — see — ^it I 

Rose. I wonder why they won’t 1 

John. Simply because they can’t. 

Rose. Then one nnfThtn’t tn blame the m. 

John. Blame them I Good Heavens, no I I don’t blame 
them. I’m fond of them, and I rather feel for them. 
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But that’s just why I want to smash them to smither- 
eens 1 (They’ve got to yield. . The peop le who live in 
t he past mtist yie ld to the people who liv^ the tuture. 
Otherwise, the earth would be^ to turn the other way 
round, and we should be back again in the eighteenth 
century before we knew where we were, making for the 
Middle Ages^ 

Rose. Then yon think a conflict is unavoidable ? 

John. Absolutely unavoidable 1 That’s the point. It’s 
getting nearer every hour. . . . Why is your father not 
here to-night ? 

Eose. I don’t know, but I was afraid— i— 

John, I know and Sam knows. It ‘must be because he 
has heard somehow of an enterprise I am p lanning , and 
the news has upset him. He’s vexed. 

Rose. Poor dear old thing! Then you’ve started a 
scheme already ? 

John. Worfs .l I have. But I can't carry it out alone. 

Rose. If there is one man in the world who could stand 
alone. I should have said you were that man. 

John, fl know. That's the impression I give. And yet 
nobody ever needed help more than I do. I 'm not a ll 
on the surface, you know.^ qP " 

Rose. What sort of help ? 

John. Sympathy— understanding. 

Rose. (Low.) I see. 

J6hn. Of course you see I And that’s why I suddenly 
decided I must have a bit of a chat with you— this very 
night. It’s forced on me, ^d I feel I’m rather foremg 
it on yciu. But I can't help it — ^honestly I can't. Rose, 
you’re on my side, aren’t you ? 

Rose. I believe you’re in the right. 

John. Would you like to see me win — (Silence) — or lose ? 

Rose. I don’t think I could bear to see you beaten . 

John. Well, then, help me I (_When you look at me with 
that trustful look of yours, I can do anything— an 3 fthing.'' 
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} No other woman's eyes ever had the same eSect on me. 
It’s only because you believe in me. No, that isn’t the 
only reason ; it isn’t ^e chief reason. 'The chief reason 
is that I’m in love OTth you — there you have it 1 

Rose. {Sinking her head.) Oh 1-^ 

John. {Coming to her.) Curious 1 I’ve known you oil 
my life. But I wasn’t aware of all that you meant to 
me, until these difficulties began. You’re essential to 
me. You can’t imagine how much depends on just 
youl 

Rose. Really ? 

John. You’re too modest, too wom anly to realise it. 
Why, sometimes a tone of yours, a mere inflection, 
almost knocks me over — ^You aren’t crying, surely? 
What are you crying for ? 

Rose. It’s too much for me, coming like this, with no 
. warning. 

John. Rose, be mine I I’ll work for you. I’ll succeed for 
you. No woman in this country shall have a finer 
position than yours. 

Rose. I don’t want a fine position — except for you. 

John. I’m not hard, really. 

Rose, ^ut I like you to be hard. It’s when you're 
inflexible and brutal that I like you the most.) 

John. Then you do like me a little — sometimes i {Kisses 
her hands.) 

Rose., I can’t help telling yo u. I didn’t hope for this, 
'ji'es, I did. But the hope seemed absurd. Is this real 
— now ? 

John, lly love I 

Rose. John, you say I don’t realise how much I mean 
to you. Perhaps I' do though. But it’s impossible for 
you ito realise how I ^vant to give my life to you, to serve 
■you. No fnan could realise that. A woman coul d. I 
shall be your slave. (John looks at her with a htile start.) 
Yes, I know it sounds queer for me to be talking like this. 
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But I must. It thrills me to tell you ... I shall be 
your slave. 

John. Don’t make me afraid, my darling 1 

Rose. 1 Afraid ? 

‘ John. I Afraid of being unworthy. 

Rose. I Please. ... (A slight pause.) Has the singing 
stopped 7 

John. A long time ago. 

Rose. They’U be coming in, perhaps. 

John. {Vaguely, wiihoui conviction.) No. 

Rose. What will your mother and Gertrude say ? 

John. You know as weU as I do, they'll be absolutely 
delighted. 

Rose. And father ? 

John. {Alertly.) Rose, you’re mine, whatever happens ? 

Rose. Oh, nothing must happen now I Nothing shall 
happen I 

John. But suppose I couldn’t carry out my scheme 
without quarrelling with your father ?' And he refused 
his consent to our being married 7 

Rose. (My heart wouid be yours for ever and ever. B ut 
I coulto't many without father’s conientTj 

John. Hut ' ' 

Rose. I couldn't 


John. Why not 7 

Rose. , It would not be right. « 

John. But you love me 7 

Rose. Yes, but I love father, too. And he’s getting very 
old. And he’s very dependent on me. In any case to 
give me up would be a great sacrifice for him. To lose 
me against his will— well, I don’t know what would 
happen 1 

John. As things are just now— he’s bound to refuse. 

Rose. But are you so sure he won’t have anything to do 
with your scheme 7 

John. You heard Sam [ 
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Rose. Yes ; but you haven’t discussed your plans very 
thoroughly with Sam. He seemed quite surprised. 
John. Suppose I speak to Sam to-night ; tell him every- 
thing. At any rate, I shall know then where I stand. 
Rose. To-night ? 

John. Now I I might win him ov er. Anyhow, he’ll do 
what he can to make things smooth for us with your 
lather — sm3y I After all, he’s e ngaged to Gertrud e I 
Rose. Just as youlhink oest. . . . Ana oam s very fond 
of me, though he never shows it, 

John. Let me get it over now, instantly. Will you go in 
to the others ? 

(Rose looks at him in silence, then rises and goes to 
the double doors.) 

(John stops her and solemnly and passionately kisses 
her, then opens the doors and she passes through.) 
John. (Calling into the other room.) I say, Sam I Mother, 
I want a word with Sam alone. 


ISamoel enters by the double doors. John doses 


th em behind him d 

Sam. (Sus^cious, and not over friendly.) What is it ? 
Not business, I hope ? 

John, l^ith a successful effort to be cordial.) No, no 1 
Sam. (Following John’s lead, and to make conversation.) 
I was wondering, what you and Rosie were palavering 




^JoHN. Samuelj you’ve gone right into the bull’s-eye at 
the first shot. Fve just been through a very awkw^ 


Sam. Oh, I see I That’s it, is it ? 

John. I’ve jnade a proposal of marriage to my partner’s 
sister. Startling, ain’t jt ? 

Sam. No I If you care to know, I was talking to your 
mother about it last week. 


John. About what ? 

Sam. About the betting odds — whether it was more likely 
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to come off this year or next. Your mother was right, 
and I was \vrong — by a couple of days. 

John. {Startled.) But you'd none of you the slightest 

ground. I’ve never shown Certainly Rose has never 

shown 

Sam. ( Teasvisly .) No, of course not. But you know 
how people will gossip, and jump to conclusions, don't 
you ? I know, I went through it myy lf. not' very lo ng 
ago eithe r. I remember the clever way in which you all 
khew about it before I'd got half-way to the end of my 
first sentence^ 

John. Sam, you're devUish fimny. 

Sam. Even the dullest old Tory is funny once in his life. 
Am I right in assuming that Rose did not unconditionally 
refuse your offer ? 

John. She did me the honour to accept it. 

Sam. I must confess I'm not entirely surprised that she 
didn’t spun? you. CjvUy JiadetjU,. 

John. Mnght, old cock. Keep it up. I don’t mind. 
But when you’re quite done, you might congratulate me. 

Sam. {Not effusively .) I do, of course. 

John. I suppose you’ll admit, even as a brother, that I'd 

/have to go rather far before I met a woman with half 
Rose’s qualities. 

Sam. yes, Rosie’s all right. Of course she's cold ; she 
hasn^ got what I call poetry in her. That’s the difference 
between her and Gertrude^J 

John. ( Facitis him .) ^Do yra honestly think Rose has no 
poetry in her ? Rose ?) 

Sam. ’Easy does it, my tulip 1 Have it your own way 1 

John. {Good humouredly.) I suppose where sisters are 
concerned, all brothers are alike. 

Sam. Well, I’m looking at one. We're a pair. 

John. Shake I {Th^ shake hands, Sam rather per- 

'• fmct orily.) Now, Sam, I'm going to rely on you. 

Sam. What for ? 
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John. I don’t think you had any fault to find wit h my 
attitude towards your engagement, had you ? I wel- 
comed it with both arms. Well, I want you to do the 
same with me. 

Sam. But, my dear fellow, I’m nobody in the affair. 
You’re the head of a family ; I’m not. ■ 

John. But you have enormous influence with the head of 
a family, my boy. 

Sam. [Rather falsely.) Why I Are you anticipatin g 
trouble with the governor ? feURui . 

John. I’m not anticipating it — ^but you know as^well as 
I do — ^probably much better — ^that he ain’t very friendly 
disposed this last day or two. The plain truth is — he’s 
sulkin g. Now why? Nothing whatever has passed 
between us except just everyday business. 

Sam. Well, the fact is, he suspects you’re keeping s ome- 
t hing nasty up your sleeve for him, 

John. Si he told you ? 

Sam. (Somewhat fttgnaciously.) Yes, he has. 

John. And what b it Tm supposed to have up my 
' sleeve? 

Sam. Look here, Jack. I’m not here to be cross-exam- 
ined. If there’s anything up your sleeve, you’re the 
person to know what it is. It’s not my sleeve we’re 
talking about. W hy don’t you play with the card s on^ 
fee t able ? 

John. Tm only too anxious to play with the cards on fee ' 
table. 

Sam. Then it is business you really wanted to talk about 
after all I 

John. [Movement of irritation concealed.) I expect your 
father’s heard about me and Macleans, though how it's 
got abroad I can’t imagine. 

Sam. iilacleans I Macleans of Greenhithe ? 

John. Yes. That’s what’s worrying the old man. isn’t it ? 

Sam. I don’t know. 
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John. He hasn’t mentioned Macleans to you 7 
Sam. He has not. He isn’t a great talker, you know. 
He merely said to me he suspected you were up t o 
somethi ng. 

John. And what did 5 rou say ? 

Sam. Briefly^ I said I thought you were. {Disgustedly.) 
^ But, by ^ 1 I never dreamed you were hobnobbing 
^ with the Maclean gang.^ ■ 

John. Macleans are one of the oldest shipbuilding firms 
in the South of England. I went to the launch to-day 
with Andrew Maclean. 

Sam. What's shipbuilding got to do with us ? 

John. It’s got nearly everything to do with us. Or it 
will have. Now listen, Sammy. I’ve arranged a pro- 
visional agreement for partnership between Macleans 
and ourselves. 

Sam. You’ve 

^JOHN. Half a minute . Macleans are rather flattered at 
the idea of a connection with the august finn of Sibley. 
Rhead and Sibley. ^ . 

Sam. I should think they were 1 
John. They’ve had an output of over 25,000 tons this 
year. All wood. Naturally they want to go in for iron. 
They’ll pay handsomely for our help and experience. 
In fact. I’ve got a draft agreement, my boy, that is simply 
all in our favour. ' 

Sam. . Did you seriously suppose 

John. Let me finish. It's a brilliant agreement. In 
three years it’ll mean the doubling of our business. And 
we shall have the satisfaction of being well established 
in the great industry of the future. Your father’s old. 
I don’t expect him to be very enthusiastic about a new 
scheme. But you're young, and you can influence him. 
He’ll be retiring soon, and you and I will be together — 
just the two of us. We're marrying each other’s sisters. 
And we shall divide ah enormous fortune, my boy.. 
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Sam. And have yon had the impudence to try to make 
an agreement b^nd our backs ? 

John. [Controlling himself.) I’ve made no agreement. 
I've only got the offer. It's open to you to refuse or 
accept. I only held my tongue about it so as to keep 
the job as easy as possible^ 

Sam. You had no right to approach anyone without 
consulting us. 

John. I was going to tell you to-morrow. But I guessed 
from your father's attitude these last two days that 
sometiung had leaked out. That's why I’m telling you 
first, Sam — ^to-night. Come now, look at the thing 
calmly — treasonably. Don't condemn it oflh^d. A 

, very great deal depends on your decision — more than 
you think»' 

Sam. I don't see that anything particul ar depends on my 
decision. If we refuse, we refuse. And we shall most 
decidedly refuse. 

John. But it's impossible you should be so blind to the 
future 1 Impossible I 

Sam. See, here, John ! Don't you make the mistake of 
assuming that any man who doesn't happen to agree 
with you is a blind fooL To begin with, it isn’t polite. 
I know you do think we’re blind, old-fashioned, brainle ss 
^ dolts, father and I. We've both felt that for some time. 

John. I think you're blind to the future of iron ships, 
that's all. 

3am. Well, shall I tell you what we think of you ? We 
think y ou’ve got a bee in your bonnet, That’s all. We 
think yoiTre a laUcUst m the style of Ned P 3 nn’s noble 
uncle] “ 

John. ' {His lips curling.) Me like Lord Monkhurst I 
Hat 

Sam. Precisely. Don’t you go and imagine that all the 
aipnnents are on one sidg. They aren’t, feve-sixths of 
the experts in England have no belief whatever in the 
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future of iron ships. You know that! Iron ships 
indeed I And what about British oak ? Would yon 
build ships of the self-same material as bridges J ^^y 
not stone ships, then ? Oh, yes, I know there’s a 
number of faddists up and down the land — anything in 
t he nature of a novelty is always bound to attract a 
certam type of brain^ Unfortunately we happen to 
have that type or bi^n just now in the Cabinet* 1 
quite agree with my father that the country is going 
to the dogSv Another Reform Bill this year ! And 
actually an attempt to repeaT thepaper duty^ But, of 
course, people who believe in iron ships would naturally 
want to unsettle the industrial classes by a poisonous 
flood of cheap newspapers 1 However, we’ve had 
enough common-sense left to knodc both those schem es 
on the ne ad. And I've no doubt the sagacity of the 
country will soon also put an end to this fantastic notion 
of iron ship3 !\ ~ ’ 

John, {Quietly.) I see. 

Sam. Oh, don’t think I’m not fond of iron 1 Iron means 
as much to me as it does to you. But I flatter mvse lf 
I can keep my balance. (More quietly.) We didn’t 
expect this of you, John, with your inteUecL 

John. (As before.) Very well, 

Sam. I’ve made it dear, haven't I ? 

John. Quite. 

Sah. That’s all right. 

John. (Still quietly.) Only I shall dissolve partnership. 

Sam. Dissolve partnership ? \Vhat_for? 

John. I shall go on ivith Macleans alone. 

Sam. Yoii don’t mean it. 

John. I mean every ringle word of it I (He rises.) 

(They look at each other.) 

Sam. Then I can tell you one thing. You won’t marry 
Rosie. 

John.' Why sha’n’t I marry Rosie ? 
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Sam. After such treache ry. 

John. [Raiswg his voice.) Treachery! I merely keep 
my own opinion — I leave you' to yours. 

Sam. Do you think father will let you drag Rose into this 
fatuous scheme of yours ? Do yon think he’D give his 
daughter to a traitor ? 

John. {SarcasHc and cold.) D on't get on stilt s. {Then- 
suddenly bursting out.) And what has my marriage got 
to do with you ? When I want your father’s opinion,' 
I’ll go to your father for H. 

Sam. Don't try to browbeat me, John. I know my 
father’s mind, and what’s more, you know 1 know ih 
And I repeat, my father will never let his daughter 
marry a 

John. (Shouting.) Silence I 

(Enter Mrs. Rhead ly ike double doors, followed by 
Ned Pym, Gertrude and Rose.) 
t^he women remain silent.) 

Ned. (Facetiously coming forward^ Why silence ? Go 
bn. We've only come in because we thought it might 
interest us. What’s it all about ? A hint will sufiBce. 

John, Q^ed, you’re a blundering donkey, and yoR wilLbe 

,y a blunderinE dbnkerTto the end of vo'ur life . ^ 

.Ned] My one desire is to pleas e. 

Gert, "(Comng to Sam, in a quiet, Jinn tone.) Sam, what’s 
the matter? 

Sam. Nothing I We must go I Rosie, get ready, (Very 
respectfully to Mrs. Rhead.) I’m sorry to break up the 
evening. 

Gert. But you can’t go like this. 

Sam. (With deference.) My dear Gertrude, please leav e 
TTiattffrs tn vnur hrnther and me . \You‘re a woman, and 
there are things——^ 

Gert. (Stopping him) It is possible I am a woman, but 
I’m a reasonable creature, and I intend to be treated as 
such. 
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Mrs. R. {Very upset.) My dear child, remember you arc 
speaking to your future husband. 

Gert. That's just why I'm sp eakinp r a«j T I ask Sam 
what’s the matter — (scor«/K//y)— and ^^s " Nothing." 
Am I a child ? Are we ^ children ? 

Sam. [Curtly.) Come, now. Rose. 

Gert. And why must Rose go off like this? She’s 
engaged to John. — 

Sam. Who told you ? 

Gert. Her eyes told me when she came out of this room. 

Mrs. R. We all knew it, and no word said. We've been 
expecting it for weeks. 

(Mrs. Rhead and Rose ethbrace.) 

Sam. You are mistaken, Gertrude. Rose is not engaged 
to John, and she is not likely to be. 

Gert. You object ? 

Sam. I do. and I k n ow mv father will . 

Gert. You object to John for a brother-in-law ? Johnj^ 
Why ?— You might at least condescend to tell Rosie, if 
. not me. It’s an affair that rather interests her, you see. 

Sam. If you must know, John is going to leave our firm. 

Mrs. R. John ? 

Sam. He thinks my father and I are old-fashioned, and 
so he's leaving us. 

Mrs. R. John 1 Leave the firm ? Surely you’re not 
thin k i n g of breaking up Rhead and Sibley ? 

Sam. Sibley, Rhead— and Sibley. 

Mrs. R. It was Rhead and Sibley in my young days, 
when your father and John’s were foun^’ng it. John, 
you cannot mean it I 

Sam. [Sarcastically.) He’s going to build iron ships.- 

Gert. And is that any reason why you should make poor 
Rosie unhappy and spoil her life ? 

^AM. I do not propose to argue. 

Gert. ^ITie man who does not propose to argue with me is 
not going to be my husband;^ 
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Mrs. R. Gertrude 1 

Gert. {Looking at Sam.) I mean it. 

(Sam bows.) 

Mrs. R. Please don't listen to her, Sam. 

Sam. All my apologies, Mrs. Rhead. 

Gert. And you, Rosie, what do you say to all this ? 

Rose. [Humbly and tearfull y.) I — I hardly understand. 
Sam, what is the matter ?. 

John. [Coming to Rose.) \ It's quite simple. I believe 
in the future of iron ships and I have the courage of my 
convictions. Therefore yon are not to be allowed to 
marry me. You see the connection is perfectly clear. 
But you shall marry me, all the same 1 ) 

Sam. [Confidently.) You don't know my sister. 

Ned. [To Sah, facetiously.) And you don’t know John. 

Sam. [Turning to Ned, firmly.) Nedjgo and order my 
carriage, there's a good fellow. 

Ned. [Going off by the door into the hall.) Oh, very well. 

[He closes the door behind him.) 

Mrs. R. John, John, why are von so set in vour ow n 
ideas 1 Everything was going perfectly smoothly. We 
were all so happy. And now you must needs fall out 
with your partners over iron ships. Do you prefer your 
iron ships to Rose's happiness and your own? Is 
everything to be sacrificed to iron ships ? 

John. There need be no question of sacrifice, if 

Sam. If you can have it your own way. Of course. Mrs. 
Rhead, your son wants to risk the ruin of all of us. Now, 
so far as we Sible}fs are concerned, we won't allow him 
to do so. If he still persists in his purpose, very well, 
that’s his look out. Only — ^he can hardly be surprised 
if Rose’s family object — ^and very strongly — ^to letting 
him make her his wife. One does not entrust one's 
daughter or one’s sister to a traitor. 

Gert. Sam, don't be childish 1 

Sam. [Drawing himself up.) I beg your pardon. 
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Mrs. R. John, I’m your mother. Listen to me. Give 
up this idea of yours. For my sake — for the sake of all 
of us. 

John. I cannot. 

Mrs. R. But if it means so much unhappiness ? 

J(mN. I should be ashamed of mvself if I gave it up . 
te^e lieve in it. It's my religion. 

Mrs. R. John, I beg you not to be profane, ' 

John. (^4 lUlle quieter.) I cannot give up mv id ea- 
m other. I should be a coward to give it up. I shoul d 
b e miserable for the rest of my days . I could never loo k 
a nyone in the face, not even my wife . 

{Enter Ned from the hall.) 

^ED. {To Sam i n a flunkey’s v oice.) Carriage is waiting, 
my lord. 

Sam, Now, Rose I Good evening, Mrs. Rhead. 

Geet. Just a moment. {Drawing a ring off her finger.) 
Nedi Hand this ring to Mr. Sibley with my compli- 
ments, 

Ned. Must I ? 

Gert. Yes. 

Ned. {Taking the ring.) ( The donke y, becomes a beast of 
burden. {Handing ring% Sam.) Sara', you get this, but 
you lose something that’s worth a lot more.) 

Sam. {Taking the ring.) Of course I have no alternative. 
Rose. Good-bye, John. 

Mrs. R. John, she's going. Will you let her ? 

’’John. {Rigidly.) I cannot give up mv idea , eje^^k, avrmn 
Sam. {Going into the hall as Rose stands hesitating.) 
f Come along, child. I'm waiting. 

Rose, {fdoving a step towards John.) Stick to your 
' _ idea I Let me go 1 I love you all the more for it I 
'^OHN. Don’t worry. Rose. The future is on our side. 

Rose. {Looking straight at him.) I 

{Her emotion gets the better of her ; she turns quickly 
and hurries from the room) 
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Gbrt. [Blankly, in spite of herself.) The futuie I [She 
sinks down on a sofa and bursts into sobs.) 

(John stands, looking after Rose.) 


[Curtain] 


ACT II 

1885 

The Scene represents the satne drawing-room as in Act I. 
But tweniy-fve years have passed. We are now in the 
year 188.S . Consequently great changes have occurred. 
The furniture has been rearranged and added to. The 
flowered carpet of the fir A Act has given place to an 
Indian carpet. There are new ornaments amongst some 
of the old ones. The room is overcrowded u/ith furniture 
in the taste of the period. 

It is about four o’clock of an afternoon in June. The curtains 
are drawn back and the sun is shining brightly outside. 

(Rose Sibley, now Mrs John Rhead, forty-six years of 
age and dressed in the fashion of 1885, her hair slightly 
grey at the temples, is seated writing some notes at a desk 
near the windows.) 

(Ned Pym, the new Lord Monkhurst, enters from the hall, 
followed by John Rhead. The former has developed 
into a well-preserved, florid, slightly self-sufficient man-' 
of about forty -five. The latter, now fifty, has not changed 
so much physically except that his hair is grey and his 
features have become much firmer. But his manner has 
grown even more self-assured than it was in the first 
Act. He is in fact a person of authority ; t he successful 
man whose word is law. ) 

John. Oh, you are there, Rosie. I*ve brought a person 
of importance to see you. 

3 
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Rose. (Rising.) Ned (Th^ shake hands.) 

Ned. Now please don’t say what you were going to 
say. 

Rose. And what was I going to say ? 

Ned. That I’m quite a stranger since I came into the 
title. 

Rose. (Curtseying and t^siiig.) Lord Monkhurst, we are 
only too flattered — I was merely going to say that you 
look younger than ever. 

Ned. (Seriously.) Don’t I? That’s what every one says. 
Time leaves me quite unchanged, don’t you kno w. 

John. In every way. How old are you, Ned ? 

Ned. (With a sigh.) WeU, I shall never see thirty again. 

John. What about forty ? 

Ned. Or forty either. But my proud boast is I'm nearer 
forty than fifty. 

John. Well, it can only be by a couple of months. 

Ned. Sh I — It’s a lot more than you say. Jack. 

John. J was fifty in April. There’s just five years’ diSer- 
ence between us. 

Rose. (To Ned.) You look more like John’s son. 

Ned. Say nephew ; d on’t be too hard on him. 

Rose. But I do wish you would go out of mournin g. It 

^ doesn’t suit you. 

Ned. Not these beautiful c ontinuations ? 

Rose. No I 

Ned. Well, I'm awfully sorry. But I can't oblige you 
yet. Please remember I’ve got three sudden deaths to 
work ofi. tl think that when a man loses a harsh but 
beloved uncle in a carriage accident, and two amiable 
cousins through a misunderstanding about toadstools, 
all in twelve months, why — (gesture) — the least he can 
do is to put himself unreservedly into the hands of his 
tailor. ) 

Rose. I 

John. (Stopping her, kindly but rather tyrantiically.) 
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Now enough of this graceM badinage . Ned and I are 
here on business. Yifh.at arc^.you up to, there. Rose ? 

- Rose. i^Vith eager submissiveness.) I was doing the 
invitations for the dinner, or rather for the reception. 

John. Good. I've got some more names in my study. 
You’d better come in there with me. 

Rose. Yes, love. 

Ned. Am I invited to this dinner ? I generally get very 
hungry about eight o'clock at nights. 

Rose. {Teasing.) Yes, I think I put you down. It’s our 
wedding-day. 

Ned. Don’t tell me how long you’ve been married. It 
would age me I 

Rose. Considering that we have a daughter who is turned 
twenty-two. 

John. Yes, Ned, you must face the facts bravely. Old 
Mr. Sibley died in January, i860 

Rose, Sixty-one, love. 

i/jOHN, {After a frown at being corrected.) Sixty-one. And 
we were married in June of the foUowng year. Surely^ 
you recall the face Sam pulled when he gave my little 
Rosie away. 

Rose. But, love, it was a great concession for him to give 
me away at all, wasn’t it ? 

John. Oh, yes I 

Rose. By the bye, he’s coming up to town this afternoon. 

John, What, here ? 

Ned. Oh I But I ought to see old Sam. 

Rose. Stay for tea, and you’ll see him and his wife, too, 

Ned. His wife ? His what did you say ? 

Rose, Now, Ned, it’s no use pretending you don’t know 
all about it. 

, Ned. I remember hearing a couple of years ago, before f 
went to India, that Sam had staggered his countin g- ■ 
house b y buying one of these new typewriting machines, ; 
and getting a young woman to work it for him. 
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Rose. That's the person. Her name is N^cy. 

Ned. Is it ? Only fancy, Nancy, Nancy, ifl the connting- 
ioi/se ! I say — are these girl-clerks or cJerk-girls going 
to be a regular thing? ^ 2 t]g„£flnjing— fl5JgL>Sie 

world ? 

John. (Shakes his head.) Passing craze I Goes with all 

' this Votes-for-Women agitation and so on- You’ll see, 
it won’t last a year — ^not a year I’ Of course, Sam — 
susceptiWe bachdor of fifty and over — jiist the man to 
fall a victim. Inevitable 1 

Rose. She’s a very w ell-meanin g, honest creature, 

Ned. You intimate mth her, Rose ? 

Rose. I went to see her several times after she had her 
baby. They’re living at Brockley. 

Ned. Baby I Brockley 1 No more typewriting then. 
The typewriter has served its turn — eh 1 Of course it 
was a great catch for her. 

John. Yes, but it wouldn’t have been if Samuel hadn’t 
sold out. 

Ned. How much did he retire with about ? 

John. Well, you see he was losing three thousand a year. 
He got ^20, 000, net cash. 

Ned. I’m not a finander, but £20,000 cash in exchange 
for a loss of £3,000 a year doesn’t seem 6 ° bad I 'Think 
of the money he’d have made, though, if lic’d taken up 
with your ideas I 

John. (Ironically.) You recollect the folly of iron ships ? 
And.the bee in my bonnet ? (Laughs.) Thpre were only 
loitr wooden steamships built in this country last year. 
The rest were iron; and I was responsible for half a 
dozen of ’em. • 

Ned. What’s all this talk about steel for ships ? 

•John. ( Disiainful ly.) Just talk. 

Ned, Well, of course, if you’re building at the rate of six 
steamers a year, I can understand yoiJr generosity in 
the matter of subscriptions. 
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Rose. He is generous, isn't he ? 

Neo. Told your wife about your latest contribution ? 

John. No, I was just going to. 

Rose. (Proudly.) John teDs me everything. 

John. And Rosie always approves, don’t you, Rosie? 
Ah I The new generation can't sh ow such wives. 

Rose. (Eagerly.) Well ? "" ' 

John. I’ve decided to give ten thousanid pounds to the 
party funds — politics, you know. 

Ned. You see, it’s to save the country. That’s what it 
amounts to practically, in these days. I know, since 
I’ve gone into politics. 

Rose. How noble 1 I’m so glad, John. 

Ned. And the great secret — shall I tell her, or will you. 
Jack?- 

John. Go on. 

Ned. How should you like your husband to be a ^onet. 
Rose? 

Rose. A baronet ? 

Ned. Sir.John Rhead, Bart., and Lady Rhead I 

Rose. .(£cr7*(«c.) Is he going to be ? i 

Ned. ATsood as our side comes into power— and we shall 
be in power in a month. John'U be on the next Honours 
List. 

Rose. In a month I 

Ned. The Budget’s bound to be thrown out. They’re 
trying to increase the taxes on beer and spirits — I’ve 
studied the question deeply. I know what wiU happen. 

Rose. How magnificent i 

John. 'Then you. approve ? (Rose kisses John fondly.) 
That's all we’ve c^ed in for, just to make sure. 

Rose. (Weeping.) I 

John. Mhat’s the matter? 

Rose. I'm only sorry we haven[t_had a son. 

Ned. There, there 1 I’m sure you your best. Rose. 

Rose. (To John.) Are they making you a baronet 
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because you're giving ten thousand to the party 
funds ? 

Ned. My dear woman I Of course not I That's pure 
coincidence. 

Rose. {Convinced.) Oh I 

Ned. Your beloved John will be made a baronet solely on 
account of his splendid services to commerce. Doesn’t 
he deserve it ? 

Rose. No one better. Do you know, I can scarcely 
believe it. Who Tell me all about it. 

John. Well, it's thanks to Ned in the first place. 

Rose. To Ned ? 

Ned. {Pretending to he hurt.) You needn't be so sur- 
prised, Rose. You seem to be unaware that I’ve gone 
into politics. Don't you read the newspapers ? 

Rose. No, I leave the newspapers to my daughter. 

Ned. If you did, you'd know that I made a sensation in 
the Indian Debate, in the House of Lords. All that 
Afghanistan busine ss, don’t you know. 

Rose. Really ! 

Ned. Oh, I became quite a Nob, at onc e. Bit of luck me 

y having gone to India, wasn’t it ? (^I’d spent the best 
part of a month in India; so, of course, I knew all 
about it. 'p 

Rose. {Solemnly.) Of course. 

Ned. 'ne leader of the Opposition said I had a great 
future I 

John. No doubt. 

Ned. {Simply.) I shall specialise in India and the Navy. 
You see my father being a rear-admiral, I ought to be 
familiar with the subject. If feDows like me don’t begin 
to take an interest in our neglected Navy, England ’ll 
be playing second fiddle to Russia in five years’ time. 
Mark my word, m.lifgo. In 1890, 

Rose. Perhaps you’ll be in the Government some 
day ? 
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Ned. There's no " perhaps " about it. I shall ! There’s 
only one difiiculty. 

Rose. What’s that ? 

Ned. {Mysteriously and important^ I’m told I ought to 


many. 

John. {Rather self-consciously.) Nothing simpler. 

Ned. I know I I’ve had seventeen indirect offe rs this 
last six months, and that’s a tact. ~ 

Rose. None suitable 7 

Ned. I’m afraid of ’em. It’s no joke going and marrying 
a perfect stranger. I want somebody I know — somebody 
I’ve known all my life, or at least all hers. 

Rose. And can’t you find her ? 

Ned. I can. I have done. 

Rose. Who is it, may one ask ? 

Ned. Jack knows. 

John. {Turning to Rose and clearing his throat.) Ned 
would like to marry into our family, Rose. 

Ned. {Eagerly.) You know I've been dead sweet on , 
Emily for a couple of years at least. 

Rose. {After a pause.) I know you’re very fond of her, 
and she of you. 

Ned. above.) Vou think she is, really ? 

Rose. But it seems so queer. 

John. { Peremptorily .) How queer? We’re respectable 
enough for the young rascal, aren’t we ? 

Rose. Of course. It would be ideal — ^ideal I My poor 


little Emily 1 

Ned. Well, I've got that off my chest. I'll be movin g. 

I must be at tne Larlton at thiee-thirty to settle up 
John’s business with the Panjandrum. 

Rose. You’ll come back for tea. Slie’M be here. j 

{Enter from the hall Emily and Gertrude. Both ] 
are dressed to go out. Emily is a handsome girl of 
twenty-two. She has fine qualities, combining he r 
f ather’s pluck wi t hjp^ mother's loving natu re, Eut ^ 


0 J 0 ^ Sc. 
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she has bun rather spoilt by her parents, Ger- 
trude follows. She has grown into a faded, acidy 
spinster with i>rotective impulses for her niec e 
Emily, on whom she spends all her suppressed 
maternal feelings.) . 

Emily. {Slightly disconcerted.) Why, father 1 How is it 
you aren't at the works this afternoon earning our 
bread-and-butter J 

John. {Dilighied.) Such impertinenc e ! 

Rose. Emily, I really wonder at you I What your grand- 
mother Rhead would have said to such manners if she’d 
been alive, I daren't think. And Lord Monkhurst here, 
too 1 

Emily. Well, mamma, you see, grandmother isn’t alive I 
[To Ned, who, after shaking hands with Gertrude, 
advances towards her.) And as for dear old Unde 
Ned 

(Ned, John and Rose are all somewhat put about by 
this greeting. Ned huitaies, his hand half out.) 
Aren’t you going to shake hands, then ? 

Ned. (Shaking hands,) Why " unde " ? You've never 
called me unde before 7 

Emily. Haven't I ? It seems to suit you. 

Ned. I’m severely wounded. And I shall retire into my 

■Vaj yigwam until you make it up to m e. 

RosE You really are very pert, tmily. 

Emily. (Affationately.) I "should have thought you 
would adore being my unde. I’m sure I like you lots 
more than I like Unde Sam, for instance 

Ned. That’s better. I’m peeping out of my wigwam 
now. Only I won ’the your unde, I won’t be anybody s 
unde. I don’t mind being your cousin, if that’s any use 
to you. ^ 

PGert. ( Sharp ly.) He’s afraid of being taken for the same 
age as yourluntie, darling. 

Ned. (To Gertrude.) Half a moment, Gertrude, and 
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rU try to think of a compliment that will turn your 
flank. — ; — 

Gert. My flank, Ned ? 

Ned, I mean 

Emily. (To her parents and Ned.) Where were yon all 
off to ? 

Rose. Your father and I are going to the study. 

Ned. And I'm going on an errand , but I sha’n’t be 
long. 

John. And may we ask where you and Auntie Gertrude 
are " oft to," Miss Inquisitiv e ? ' ^ 

Gert. Oh, Mr.'Preece is caHmg fo r us to take us to the 
Royal Academy . 

, EiiiLY. And tli^ we shall have tea at the new Hotel 
,Mdtropole, in Northumberland Avenue. It’s the very 
latest thing. 

John. (In a different tone.) Preece ? But he was here 
last Sunday. 

Emily. Yes, it was then we arranged it. 

John. I don't like tl;ie idea of your seeing so much of 
Preece. And your mother doesn't like it, either. 

Rose, No. indeed I ' 

Gert. But why not? He’s the cleverest man in your 
works. You've often said so, 

John. He may be the cleverest man in my works ; but he 
isn’t going to be the cleverest man in my house. Who 
gave him leave to take half a day off, I should like to 
know ? ’ 

Gert. He said he had business in the West End . 

Emily. (To Ned.) Now if you want to make yourself 
useful as a cousin, please explain to these _so-called 
paren ts that they oughtn’t to spoil me one day, and rule 
me with a rod of iron the next. It's not fair. I t's very 
b a.d for my dispositio n. 

NedI (To John.) Is this man-about-tow n the same 
Preece you were telling me of ? 
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Emily. There yon are, yon see I He tells everyone about 

jO-Mr. Preece. He’s as proud as Pundi of Mr. Preece. ' 

John. { More kind ly.) Arthur Preece is a youth that I 
discovered in my drawing ofiSce, Last year I took put a 
patent f or him for bending metal plates at a low tempera- 
ture ; and it’s attracted some attention. But our rela - 
tions are purely busines s^ ' 

Gert. iitill, k was yra Who first asked him to the house. 

John. {Drily.) It was. And Rose kept him for tea. 
It's all our fault as usual. However — (risitig) — ^you'll 
kindly tell Master Preece that you can’t give yourselves 
the pleasure of his society this afternoon. 

.Emily. But why? 

John. (Continuing.) And if he's obstreperous , inform 
him that / am in my study, and rat£^ anxious to know 
exactly \vhat his business in the West End is. 

Emily. (Insisting.) But why, father ? 

John. (Firmly.) Simply because your mother and I wish 
you to be in this afternoon. Uncle Sam and Aunt Nancy 
are coming, for one thing. 

Emily. (Disdainfully.) Uncle Sam I Aunt Nancy 1 

■Rose. Emily! I won’t have you bandjdng words 
with your fath erT'^ytnfseennd^itvfe lost an s^e of 
respect. 

Emily. (To Ned angrily.) Aren’t they tyrants! 

(She goes to a little table and takes off her bonnet, 
in a quick annoyed way.) 

Rose. (Very politely and nicely to GsKintw^.) Gertrude, 
if you aren’t going out, could you come into the study 
about those addresses ? 

Gert. (Somewhat sn gp^isAly , taking Emily's bonnet). 
Of course I (She goes out quickly.) 

John. (To Ned.) Well, you've got to be off then, for 
the moment. 

(All are near the door now, except Emily, who is 
drawing off her gloves savagely.) 
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Rose. {In a low voice to Ned.) Till tea, then. 

{She goes out, nodding her head significantly.) 

Ned. {Hesitating.) Yes. (TV) Johk.) But I must just 
kiss the hand of this new cousin of mine first. 

John. {In a peculiar tone.) Oh 1‘ All right I ^ 

{He follows Rose.) ' 

Ned. {Going up to Emily, whose face is turned away, 
itigratiaiingly.) Now, I'm not induded in this frown, 
am i ? ^ 

'Emily. {Facing him and bursting otii.) But don’t you 
think it's a shame, seriously ? 

Ned. Of course if you’ve promised Mr. Preece, and don’t 
want to disappoint him 

Emily. (lYitA false lightness.) Oh, Mr. Preece is nothing 
to nie 1 Only I do want to know where I a m. The fact 
is they kr me do as I like £ little things, and they’re 
frightfully severe in big things. Not really big things, 
but — ^you know 

Ned. Middling big thin gs. 

Emily. After I'm twenty-two. 

Ned. a mature age, 

Emily. {Huffi ly.) Oh I Naturally you take their side 1 

Ned. Honour bright, I don’t 1 I tell you I feel far more 
like your age than theirs. I’m much younger than your 
father — ^muchl That’s why I don’t like being c^ed 
uncle. 

Emily. Really ? 

Ned, Really. 

Emily. {Confidentially.) And there’s another thing. They 
oughtn't to treat Auntie Gertrude like that, ought they ? 
She’s got more brains than anybody ebe her e. 

Ned. 1 ban your iather I* ^ ' 

Emily. No, not than father. I meant mother, and 
Unde Sam, and me — and you 

Ned. 1 see. 

Emily. Who is it runs the house ? You don’t suppose 
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it's mother, do you ? Mother is absorbed in fathe r. 
quite absorbed in him . Noi It's auntie does every- 
fhingr And yet she’s nobody, simply nobody. She 
arranges to take me out^d they stop it without so muc h 
as apologising to her , v ~ 

Ned. Well, you see, she's an old maid. 

Emily, I don’t care whether she’s an old maid or not 
She's the only friend I have. Father and mother arc 
most awfully fond of me and aU that, and mother is 
sweet, isn’t she? But still that makes no diflerence . 
f There are two camns in this house r they're in one, and 
' auntie and I are in the other . And I tell von we have to 
he regular conspirators, in self-defence. Of course I'm 
toting you, t ~ 

Ne'd. [yyno has been playing tvith a hook he has picked up 
from a table.) You may. 

Emily. For instance, they won't let me read/ Ouida.'] 
They don't even like auntie to read Ouid a. ' 

Ned. This isn’t Ouida, 

Emily. I know it isn't. That’s William Bl ack. They’re 
always throwing William Black at me, and I hate him. 


I want to read Ouida. 

Ned. You must wait till you're married, 

Emily. I won't. And I do so want to go to the Hotel 
M^tropole. 

Ned. I thought it was the Royal Academy. 

Emily. The Academy too. 

Ned. Look here, Emily. Suppose I arrange a little 
theatre party ? 

Emily. Not with father and mother. They’ll want to go 
to something silly. 

Ned. No. Just your auntie and me — and you, of course 
Emily. Will you ? 

Ned, Rather I 

S^MILY. You’re quite coming ou t. But will they allow it ? 
Ned. You bet they will, ~ 
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Euilv. Where ? 

Ned. Anywhere yon like. 

Emily. Do yon know " The Mikado's ” been mnning 
three months, and I haven't seen it yet ? 

Ned. {Humming). " Here's a ‘ How d’you do 1 The 
Savoy, then. 

Emily. Oh 1 Hurrah 1 Hurrah 1 Thanks ; you are a 
dear. 

Ned. {Pleased.) Am I ? That’s all right, then. Au 
revoir . {Turns to the door.) . 

Emily. {Calling him back.) Cousin I {She beckon s him 
to come to her.) What's this secret between you and 
father and mother ? 

Ned. ^Vhat secret ? 

Emily. { Crossly .) Now yon needn't pretend. I could 
see it as plain as anything when I came in. And when 
they went out too, for that matt er. . 

Ned. I can’t stand being bullied. 

Emily. Tell me, and I won't bully you. 

Ned. {Solemnly.) You’re going to be related to a 
baronet. 

Emily. {Disturbed.) They ' don't want me to marry a 
baronet, do they ? 

Ned. Foolish creature 1 No. It's the opposite camp 
that’s about to receive a title. 

Emily. {Delighted.) Father — a baronet 1 

Ned. I'm just ofi to mak e the final arrangements now. 

Emily. Truly/ " ■ — ' 

Ned. Don ’t be mi sledJ jy-rov modest exterio r. I’m a 
terrific nob — rwiliy. {He turns to go.) 

Emily. {A s he is going.) Didn’t you say something about 
kissing my hand ? One of your jokes, I suppose. 

(Ned comes and kisses it, then hurries to the door. Ai 
he opens it he looks back and says, “ The Mikado,’' 
and hurries out.) 

(Emily stands a moment lost in thought, a smile on ha 
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Ups. Then she hums, quite uncoTisciously, "For 
he’s going to marry Yum-Yum, Yum-Yum!" 
Goes back to the table on which the William Black' is 
lying, picks it up — opetts it, reading a bit, then flings 
the book aside, muttering in disgust, “ Black I ”) 
(Thompson enters. He has grown old in the service 
' of the Rheads.) 

Thompson. {Announcing.) Mr. Preece. ' {He withdraws.) 
(Arthur Preece eniers. His age is twenty-five ; he 
is a man of the derk doss, w}mseJalent£7jflji^^ 
\ / have made him what he i s. He is full of enthusiasm, 
earnest, but with a rough sense of humour. Rather 
short and stocfy in figure, hut important. His 
dothes are neat and useful— but very simple!) 

Preece. {Excited.) Good afternoon. Miss Rhead. I'm 
afraid I’m a little early. 

^MiLY. I PiUtine on the manner of a woman of the world .) 

' Not at all, Mr. Preece. I'm sure Auntie Gertrude vnll 
be delighted. 

Preece. {Vagudy.) She’s not here now, your aunt ? 

Emily. {Looking round.) No. 

Preece. {Eagerly.) I wonder if I should have time to 
tell you something before she comes in. It isn’t that 
it's a secret. But nobody knows yet, and I should like 
you to be the first 

Emily. How very kind of you, Mr. Preece 1 

Preece. I've only just known it myself. 

Emily. It seems to be very thrilling. 

/Preece. It is, rather. It’s just this. I've succeeded in 
making mild steel nearly five per cent, lighter than it’s 
ever been made before. Nearly five per cent, lighter, 
and no extra cost. 

Emily. Really 1 How much is five per cent.? 

Preece. It’s one-twentieth part. You know, it’s 
enormous. 

Emily. I suppose it is. 
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Preece. I dare say you don't quite realise what it means 
— ^this enormous change in the specific gravity. But it 
is enormous. . 

Emily. What is specific gravit y ? In a word ? 

Pbeece. It’s— ^ell Now supposing Do you 

mind if I explain that to you some other time ? I'd 
like to, awfully I 

Emily. Oh I Any time 1 

Preece. It's quite Q.K. . you know. And the thing; 
comes to this. Assume the steel for a biggish ship costs 
£20,000. Under my new process you’d get the same 
result with steel that weighed about a twentieth less 
and cost, roughly, £19,000. Net saving of nearly one 
thousand pounds i 

Emily. {Impressed.) And did you 

Preece. {Continuing.) And not only that. As the hull 
weighs so much less, you can carry a proportionately 
heavier cargo in the same bottom. 

Emily. Well, I never heard of such a thing I And am 
I really the first to know ? 

Preece. You are. 

Emily. And you found out this all alone ? 

Preece. Oh, yes 1 Except the manager, nobody has any 
idea of what I’ve been experimenting on. 

Emily. Not even father ? 

Preece. No. 

Emily. I suppose he knows you are experimenting. 

Preece. Of course. * rhat’s my job . That’s what he 
took me out of the drawing~omce for. I'm always 
experimenting on something. 

Emily. I expect you’re what they call an inventor? 

Preece. {Humorously.) I expect I am. {Eagerly.) I’d 
practically finished this experiment a week ago. But I 
had to make sure whether there was any manganese left 
in the steel. I’ve been getting a friend at the City and 
Guilds of London Institute to analyse it for me — you 
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know, the big, red building in Exhibition Road. I've 
just come from there. 

Emily. So that was your business in the West End ? 

(Preece nods.) 

I'm sure auntie and I hadn’t an idea it was an 3 dhing 
half so romantic. 

Pbeece. It is romantic, isn’t it ? 

Emily, No wonder you’re so excited. 

Pbeece. Am I ? Well, I don’t care 1 It's all right. 
That’s all I care about. Here’s a bit of the steel now, 
(He offers her a snudl sample.) 

Emily. Is it for me ? May I keep it ? 

Preece. I want you to. 

Emily. Rather a strange thing for a girl to keep, isn't, it ? 

Preece. ' You don’t mind 

JEmily. I’d part with aU my jewelleiy before I parted 

, with this. D’you know, it makes me feel very proud. 
And when I think of poor old father, not knowing any- 
thing about it-« — r 

Preece. I shall tell him to-morrow if he can spare time 
to see me, 

•Emily. Spare time to see you — ^why ? 

Preece. Oh 1 you don’t know, but Mr. Rhead’s a sort of ' 
crowned head on the works. You can't walk into his 
office as if it was a public-house, I can tell you. 

Emily. But it’s so important for him^ 

Preece. Rather 1 Much more important for him than 
for me. 

Emily. Why ? 

Preece. Under our agreement 1 Our agreement has five 
years to run yet, and during that time eveiything I do 
belongs to the firm. I only get a percentage on what- 
ever my inventions bring in» 

Emily. What percentage ? 

ipREECE. Ten. For every hundred pounds’ profit I get 
ten pounds and the firm gets ninety. 
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“^MiLy. But what a frightful shame I It ought to be the 
other way about — ^you ninety pounds and the firm ten. 
Preece. Oh, no 1 It’s fair enough — ^really I They pay 
me a very good salary. And you must remember if 
• Mr. Rhead hadn't taken me out of the drawing office, I 
should be there now getting two pounds a week I // 
Emily. I don't care 1 I think it's a frightful shame. I 
shall tell father. 

Pkeece. {Half playfully.) .Please don’t, unless you want 
to ruin me with him. I owe just about everything to 
your father. 

Emily. But it's so horridly unfair. 

Preece. Ob, no 1 I assure you. I shall have all the 
money I want, and more. And it will always be my 
invention. That's the point. 

/ Emily. Then you don't care for money ? 

Preece. Yes, I do. I want enough. In fact, I want a 
good deal. But what’s interesting is to do things, and 
to do 'em better and quicker and less clumsUv than ever 
they were done before. If I can make nineteen tons of 
steel do the work of twenty — ^well, I reckon I’ve accom- 
plished something for the world. 

Emily. I like that. It's very original. 

Preece. Not my notion, you know. I'm a disciple of 
William Morris. 

EmilyT'TIKT He's a poet, isn’t he ? 

Preece. You should read " The Earthly Paradise.” 
EmLY, I should love to. 

Preece. If people would read a bit more William Morris, 
and less of these silly gi m-crack novel s about lords and > 

actresses — Ouida and so on What’s the matter ? 

Emily. Nothing. {With a certain self-satisfaction.) 

W illiam Black’s silly too, isn't he ? 

Preece. Of course. 

EiMLY. {Firmly.) I'm going to read " The Earthly 
Paradise.” 
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I was up at his stable 


Preece. Let me lend it you. I’ve got a signed copy, 
from the author. 

Emily. You know an author I 
Preece, I know WilVium Morris. 

last night. 

Emily. His stable ? 

Preece, He gives lectures in a stable behind his house at 
■ Hammersmith. I wish you’d heard him p itching i nto 
jrft he House of Lords . “ A squad of dukes." 

Emily! But why ? 

Oh, because they aren’t interested in the right 


Preece. 

thing. 

Emily. 

Preece. 

in. 

Emily. 

j*REECE. 

Emily. 


What is the right thing ? 

The right thing is to make the world fit to liv e 


But isn’t it ? 

Have you ever been to the East End ? 

I did some 4umrning once, just to see. 


But I 


was so ashamed to go into their awful houses, that I 
“*• never tried again. 

Treece. {Geitmg up, excited,) That's grand! That’s 
grand I That’s just how I feel. Everyone feels like 
that that's got any imagination and any sense of justice. 

^ We oupIU to be ashamed of the East End. At least the 
governing classes ought. N ot tor the poor, but for 
ifaemselves. ihey ought'To go an d_ g et buried if the y 
can’t govern better than that. 

'EmilyT a pause, rising f« thought ; moved,) But 

how are you going to change it ? 
flPREECE. Not by slumming, that’s a certainty. You can 
only change it by getting some decent laws passed, and 
by playing fair, and doing your job, and thinldng a grea.t 
deal less about eating and 'drinking, and fine clothes, 
and being in the swim, and ^ that sort of honsense. Do 
. you know what 1 am going to do as soon as I can aSord ? 
I’m going to |}e a Member of Parliament 
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Emily, {Low.) Why did you offer to take us to the 
Hotel Metropole ? 

Preece. (Confused^ I thought you'd like it. I — I 

Emily. You despise it yourself. ^ 

Preece. I'm human. 

Emily. But {She draws dose to him.) 

Preece. I'm very ambitious. I want a whole lot of 
things. But if I thought I could find someone — find a 
woman, who — who feels as I feel; who'd like before 
everything to help to make the world decent — I'd 

Emily, I { Profoundly stirr ed, she falls into his 

arms.) 

Preece. Emily I {He kisses her long, holding her dose.) 

Emily. {Gently releases hersdf and walks away. With 
effort^ I haven't told you. I forgot. Father doesn't 
wish me to go out with you this afternoon. He's here 
now, in the study. 

(Gertrude enters from the hall, without her bonnet 
this time.) 

Gert. Good afternoon, Mr. Preece, (They shake hands. 
To Emily.) I suppose you — er — ^told Mr, Preece that 
the excursion is c ountermanded ? {She goes to the fire- 
place.) 

Emily. Yes. Mr. Preece was just going. (Gently.) Good 
afternoon. (She holds out her hand io' Preece, who 
hesitates. Emily repeats in firmer lone.) Good after- 
noon. (In a tender voiced Please I (With a smile.) 
Another time 1 

> (Preece shakes hands and, bowing to Gertrude, 
retires.) 

(/Is he departs Gertrude rings the bell by the fire- 
place.) 

Gert. Well, I|ye been catching it, I can tell you 1 

Emily. (Shakmfj What about ?~ 

Gert. About you. They simply asked me to go into the 
study so that I could be talked to — ioi your good, my girl. 
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Emily. They weren’t rude, were they ? 

Gert. You know your mother's always mo st considerate. 
nirShe’s an angel. But your father rubbed it mlSireiy. 
^.^aHowYnany Cmes had you seen the young man ?— If 

' ever alone ? — What on earth was I thinking of ? 

What on earth was your mother doing to have noticed 
nothing ? (As if your mother ever noticed anything I) 
And so on I Of course, I told them pretty straight that 
they were making a most ridiculous fuss about nothing, 
Emily. Well, anyhow. I’ve let him kiss me. 

Gert. You’ve let him kiss you ? When ? 

Emily. Just now. Here, 

Gert. But what 

Emily. Don’t ask me, I don’t know, I really don't 
But I’ve felt it coming for some time. 

Gert, Do you mean to say he walked in here' and pro- 
posed to you straight off , and yon accepted him ? 

Emily. I didn’t accept him, because he didn't propose. . 

He was talking about his ideas. * 

Gert. What ideas ? 

•'Emily. (JVM a va^u gest/ire.) Oh, about the world in 
general, and all that he means to do. He's made another 
marvellous invention, only no one knows except me. It 
was the excited way he talked — somehow — 1 couldn’t 
help it — before I knew what we were doing, he'd got his 
arms round me. 

Gert. (Rather sternl y, in spite of her tender feeling.) Well, 
Emily, I must say I’m veiy surprised. 

Emily. So am I. 

Gert. Of course you’re engaged to him ? 

Emily. Am I ? 

Gert. And it’ll be all my fault. However, it’s got to be 
seen through to the end now. , 

Emily, He has very strange ideas. They sound splendid 
when he’s explaining them. But d’you know, he thinks 
Ouida’s silly. 
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Gert. Does he ? 

JEmily. And he really doesn’t care about money and 
fashion and all that sort of thing. He despises going to 
the Hotel Metropole. He only offered to go there because 
he thought it would please o ur horrid httle mind s — I 
was so ashamed. 

Gert. But surely you knew all this before — at least 3 ^)u 
gu^ed it ? 

Emily. I didn’t, auntie. I never thought about his 
ideas, never 1 I just 

pERT. You just simply fell into his arms as soon as you 
heard them, that’s all. Well, surely in that case, you 
must admire these ideas of his tremendously. (She sits 
in an armchair.) 

Emily. I don't Imow. Yes. I admire them, but — 

Gert. Listen, young woman I Are you in love with him, 
or aren’t you ? 

Emily. I — I How can you tell whether you’re in 

love with a man or not 7 

Gert. Supposing you were alone with him here, now — 
would you let him kiss you again ? (Pause.) 

Emily. I 

Gert. Now, o ut with it I 

Emily. I shouldn't be able to stop him, should I ? 

Gert. That's enough. 

Emily. Yes. But then what about father ? He iwould 
be frightfully angry, I can see that. Oh, I do bate 
unpleasantness, auntie. And Mr. Preece's i deas are 
really very peculiar. 

Gert] \AJler a look at Emily.) Listen, Emily 1 I was 
once engaged to be married. 

Emily. Oh, auntie I I always knew you must have been. 
Do tell me. Who was it ? 

Gert. Your Uncle Sam. 

Emily. (Staggered.) Not Uncle Sam ? 

Gert. You’re surprised, naturally. But you mustn’t be 
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too hard. Remember it was twenty-five years ago. ’ 
Uncle Sam was a splendid fellow then. He’s old now. 
We're all old. except you— and Mr. Preece. You’ve got 
the only thing worth having, you two, 

Emily, {Sitting ai Gertrude’s feet.) What’s that ? 

Gert, Youth. Your Uncle Sam lived the miserable life 
y of a bachelor till he was fifty. He’d have been a very 
diSerent man if I'd married him. And 1 should have 
been a very different woman. 

Emily. \Vhy did you break it ofi ? 
jGert. I broke it oS because there were difficulties ; and 
because I thought his ideas were peculiar ; and because 
I hated unpleasantness I And now look at me I Couldn’t 
I have ruled a house and a family ? Couldn't I have 
played the hostess ? {In another tone.) To-day the one 
poor little joy I have in life is to pret e^ ^jjlm"y^ 
inoffi&. ' Took at iny position here. 

EkSlV; — {Passmaiely.) Oh, auntie, don't I I can't bear 
to hear you say it. I know 1 
Gert. We were opposites in every way, your uncle and 
I, but I — I loved him. 

Emily. {Softly.) Do you still love him, auntie ? 

Gert. {In a fiat tone of despair.) No I Love dies 
out. 

Emily. (After a moment^ Why didn’t you many some- 
body else ? 

Gert. There v/as nobody else. There never is anybody 
. else when you've made the mistake 1 made. Many! 
could have chosen among a dozen men I But they 
were all the wrong men. EmUy 1 (Fancy pouring out| 
j.^tea every day of your life for the wrong man. Every' 
breakfast time— every afternoon 1 And there he sits,j 
and nothing will move him.'N Think of that, Emily— j 
think of that. {A pause.) '' 

Emily, {Embracing her again.) Oh, auntie I I love you 
awfully I 
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Gert. You must show some courage, my girl. Don't 
he afraid of anything — and especially not of arguments 
_ and threats. QYhat does unpleasantness matter, after 
all ? It's over in a month ; but a mistake lasts for 
ever.*) 

Emily. You’ll help me ? 

Gert. That’s all I live for. (SAe kisses Emily tenderly^ 
■ Is that Sam’s voice ? 

(Thompson enters.) 

Thompson. \Announcing.) Mr. and Mrs. Sibley. 

(He retires.) 

(Samuel Sibley and his v/i/e Nancy enter. Samtol, 
who is now fifty-three, has grown into a rather 
nonentity, grey-haired, with longish side whisker s 
aha glasses. His manner is important and fussy , 
Nancy is a buxom Yorkshire woman of thirty-two, 
round-faced, good-matured, full of energy. She 
wears the fashionable jersey of 1885 and a very 
definite " bustle,") 

Sam. Well, Gertrude 1 Well, my little Emmie I 

(He kisses Emily, who gives her cheek unwillingly; 
then shakes hands with Gertrude.) 

Gert. How are you, Sam ; and you, Mrs. Sam ? 

Nancy. Nicely, thank you 1 (Shaking hands vigorously 
with Gertrude and Emily.) Everybody well, here ? 

Emily. Yes, thank you. 

Nancy. That’s fine I Then your mother got Sam’s 
letter saying we were coming ? 

Emily. (Drily,) Oh, yes I 

Nancy. I said to Sam it would happen be best to write 
and tell you. So he wrote-^(ip»<A a look at Sam) — 
finally. 

Sam. (With a serious tone.) We nearly didn’t come. 

Gert. Anything wrong 7 

Sam. Infant’s temperature up at a hundred last night- 
However, it was normal this morning. 
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Nancy. You know he takes the baby’s temperature every 
night. 

Emily. Oh, do you, uncle ? How funny I 
^AM. I don’t see anything funny about it, niece. Good 
thing if some parents took their responsibilities a bit 
more seriously. , 

Nancy. I must say Sam makes a very good father. 

, Gert, Let me see — how old is Dickie now ? 

Sam. We never call him Dickie — Richard, better; less 
nonsensical. [He settles down solemnly in a cliair.) ' 
Nancy. You’ve no idea what I call hiA when you’re not 
there, Sam I (To Gertrude.) He was two on the 
iy. second of this month. He talks like anythin g 1 You 
thought to see him and his father together. I t‘.s killin g I 
' The little thing's so exactly like Sam. 

Emily. {Examining Sam.) Is he ? We must go down 
to Broddey, mustn't we, auntie ? 

Nancy. (Drily.) I've been expecting you for the better 
part of some time. (Then cordially.) I should love yon 
to come as soon as I’ve got a new cook. (If ilh emphasis.) 
Oh, my I 

Gert. Are you having trouble ? 

Nancy. Trouble’s not the word. And as for the nurse- 

' maid I If it wasn't for Sam being free 

Gert. D’you take your share, Sam ? 

Nancy. By the hour he wheels that child up and down. 
Emily. Not in the street ? 

Sam. Why not, niece ? Anything to be ashamed of in 
being a father ? 

Nancy. That’s what we came up for to-day, to buy a 
new perambulator. He did try to repair the other in 
the little workshop he's made Umself at the end of the 
s*, garden — and' most useful he is for odd jobs. Upon my 
word, he's busy from morning to night I But we thought 
' ' it better to buy a new pram altogether. i 

Sam. (Discontented.) Nancy would insist on having one 
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of those new things with indiarubber tyres, as they call 
them. ' 

Nancy. {Very definitely.) Now, Sam. I thought we’d 
done with that question. 

Sam. Yes ; but rubber tyres on gravel paths I It's 
obvious they’ll not last a " 

Nancy. I told you Mrs. Caton across the road told me 

Sam. Oh, very well 1 Very well I Only it's very light 
and flims y. 

EMrLY. (Restless.) I think I’ll go and tell father and 
faiother you’re here. (Going towards the door.) 

Nancy. (Rising, very conning.) Come and see for your- 
self what you think of the pram and the rubber 
tyres. 

Emily. Is it here ? 

Nancy. Yes, in the hall. 

Sam. I deemed it imprudent to let them send it down by 
■ train. So we brought it away on the roof of a four-. 
wheele r. ' i 

Emily. (Patronisingly). Well, let’s go and inspect it, 
AuntNan^. 

(Emily and Nancy go off.) 

Gert. (Waiting till the door is dosed ; in low, quiet tones.) 
Sam, I'm so glad you’ve come. There’s going to be 
another tragedy in this house, if some of us don't do 
something. 

Sam. Another tragedy ? What do you mean ? 

Gert. I just mean a tragedy. That child’s head over 
heels in love with young Arthur Preece, at the works, 
and John simply won’t hear of it. 

Sam. Why? 

Gert. (Shrugs her shoulders.) Why, indeed? Sam, if 
there’s any discussion'^hile you’re here I want you to 
help me all you can. . 

Sam. But really, Gertrude, how can I meddle in an afiair 
like that ? I have my own responsibilities. 
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Gert. Sam, it’s many years since I asked the slightest 
favour of you. 

Sam. {Moved, friendly.) Come, come. Don’t go so far back 
as all that. We’re all very comfortable as we are, I think. 

{The door opens.) 

Gert. {Quick and low.) But will you ? You've got 
more influence than I have. 

Sam. {Low.) All right. {Pais her arm.) All right 
{Enier Rose and John.) 

John. {Coming up to Sam, a little patronisingly.) Sam, 
glad to see you 1 How’s the precious family getting on ? 
Any new trouble lately ? 

Sam. {A little sharply.) Oh, no! And what about 
yours ? {In a significant, bantering tone.) Any new 
trouble lately ? ^ 

John. Mine ? Trouble ? No ! 

Rose. {Kissing Sam fondly.) Your wife’s here ? 

Sam. She’s downstairs somewhere 

John. {Interrupting sharply.) Where’s Emily ? 

Gert. She’s just gone with Mrs. Sam to look at a new 
perambulator 

John, {Interrupting again.) Preece hasn't been, has he ? 

Gert. He's been and gone, 

John. Were you here ? 

Gert. I was here part of the time. 

John. You ought to have been here all the time. What 
did you tell him ? 

Gert. ' Emily told him you wished us to stay at home 

•. this afternoon, 

John. {Nodding curtly.) So much for that, 

Sam. So even you are not quite without 'em. Jack ? 

John. Not quite without what ? 

Sam, Family troubles. 

John. What in heaven’s name are you driving at ? 

Sam. Nothing, I only gathered from your tone that 
Preece was considered — er — dangerous. 
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John, {Hjdging.) Oh, no 1 I'm merely taking pre- 
cautions. Preece is an excellent fellow in his way — 
brilliant even. 

Sam. But you wouldn't care for him as a son-in-law. 

John. {Positively.) I should not. 

Rose. {Shaking her head.) No 1 

Sam. I’ve always understood he had a great career before 

^ him. 

John. So he has, undoubtedly. You should see what 
he’s got me to do at the works. Made me instal the 
telephone. And his latest is that he wants me to put 
down an e^tiic light plant. What do you think of 
that ? ” ' 

Sam. He must be very enthusiastic. 

Gert. I should think he just is ! 

John. Why, the boy's invention mad. He thinks of 
nothing else. 

Sam. Well, if you ask me I’d sooner have that kind of 
madness than most kinds I meet with. Seems to me 
people have gone mad on bicycles or banjo-playing or 
this lawn-tennis, as it’s called. It was different in our 
day, Jack, when young men took an interest in volun- 
teering and the defence of their country. I've quite 
decided when' our boy grows up 

Gert, {Putting a hand on Sam’s arm.) Sam 1 — Emfly 
may be back any moment. We were talking about 
Arthur Preece. 

Sam, So we were. (Turns again to John.) WeD, Jack 

John, (.^nnayed.) Look here, Sam — I don’t mind being 
frank with you. Her mother and I have somebody else 
in view for Emily. 

Sam. Oh I 

Gert. (Bitterly.) I thought as much. 

(A slight pause.) 

John. (Carelessly to Sam.) Have you heard I’m going 
to have a title ? 
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Sam. No 1 What title ? 

John, Baronet. 

Gert. {Quickly^ You never told me. 

Rose. [Soolhingly.) It only came out this afternoon, 
Gertrude dear. 

Sam. Oh— ho I 

John. {Still with an affectation of carelessness.) And 
what's more, Emily can marry— under the very happiest 
auspices — into the peerage. That's why we don't want 
her to see too much of young Preece. 

Sam. And may one ask who is the Peer 7 
John. Monkhurst, of course. 

Sam. Ned 1 
Gert. Ned 7 

Rose. Wouldn’t it be ideal, Sam 7 
Bam. He's keen— Ned 7 

John, very I Put that in your pipe and smoke it, 
rj. my boy. “ 

(Emily and Nancy re-enter rather suddenly. All 
the others have a self-conscious air.) 

John, {Rather 7tegligently.) Well, Nancy. How are you 7 
It seems the infant's grown out of his pram. {Shakes 
hands.) 

Nancy. {Rather proud of being able to call the great 
man "John," and yet trying not to he proud.) Glad 
to see you, John. 

(Rose and Nancy embrace.) 

{Att awkward pause.) 

EjntY. {With suspicmi.) What’s tte matter here 7 
More secrets 7 

Gert. {In an outburst.) It’s being arranged that you 
are to marry Lord Monkhurst. 

John. ■ {Nonplussed, coldly angry.) Gertrude, are yon 
. stark staring mad — bl urting things out lik e that 7 
'Rosli! {Shocked.) Gertrude, dear — really I 
Gert. {Firmly.) She’d better know, hadn’t she 7 
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John. You 

Nancy. { Blandly .) WeD, anyhow, the fat* s in the fixe 
now, isn’t it, John ? 

John. [Turning io Nanq^.) Sony y oo've been let in f or 
a^it_of a scene, Nancy. ^ 

Nancy. ~TJI^lteeffully.) Oh I Don’t mind me. I know 
what family life is — my word I I’m from Yorkshire I 
Best to have it out fair and square — ^that’s my ex- 
perience. 

Sam. That’s what she always says when the infant’s 
o bstreperous. Why, the night before last, just as we" 
were gefting off to sleep—— 

John. There’s nothing to have out 1 

Gert. Oh, yes, there is. Emily’s in love with Arthur 
Preece. 

John. What’s this ? <- 

Emiiy. (Very nervous; to Gertrode.) What do yon 
mean — it’s being arranged for me to marry Lord Monk- 
hurst ? Me — many old Ned I 

John. He’s not old. 

Emily. Isn’t he old enough to be my father ? 

John. Certainly not. 

Sam. [Mischtevou^y.) I doubt it. 

John. [Turning on him.) You're the last man to talk 
about difference of age between husband and wife. 

Rose. [Smoothing over the awkwardness.) But you’re 
very happy, aren’t you, dear ? 

Sam. Naturally; 

VNancy, I don’t see that age matters — so long as people 
really fancy each other. I’m sure Sam gets younger 
every day. 

John. Of course 1 [Turning to Emily angrily.) What’s 
this tale about you being in love with Preece ? 

Emily, I 

John. Has he been proposing to you ? 

Emily. No. 
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John. {Disdainfully.) Then how can you be in love with 
.y him ? 

■cEmily. {Resenling his tone.) Well, I am in love with 
him, if you want to know, father. 

John. You have the audacity 

■/Nancy. Come, John, it’s not a crime. 

John. Preece is not of our class at all. It's a gross mis- 
take to many out of your class. 

Nancy. {BanUring.) Now, John, that’s not very tact- 
ful, seeing that Sam married out of his class. " 

Sam. Don't be foolish, Nan I I married a lady. Even 
a marquis couldn’t do more, 

John. My dear Nancy, you belong to the family — ^that's 
enough I Preece is quite a different affair. Just a 
common clerk until I 

Euiiy, I can’t see what more you want. He has the 
most beautiful manners, and, as for money, he'll make 
lots. 

John, How will he make lots ? 

Emily. With his inventions. You haven’t heard about 
his latest. But I have. He's told me. Here it is. 

{Hands piece of steel to her father.) 

John, {rowing it.) And what's this ? 

Emily. I don’t know exactly. But it's very wonderful. 
It’s steel, I think— a new kind. 

John. {Drily.) Yes. I see it's steel. 

Emily, And I think it’s a great shame for you to take 
nine-tenths of all the money from his inventions, and for 
him to only have one-tenth. 

John. {Flashing up.) What ? Has he been v^ining to 
you in that style ? 

Emily, {Passionately.) No, he hasn’t been whining to 
me in that style. He hasn't been whining at all. He 
thought it was quite fair. It only came out by pure 
accident, and I promised I’d never breathe a word. You 
must forget what I’ve said. 
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'4ohn. ru teach him — 

'^MiLY. {More passionately.) If you ever say a singli* 
thing, father. I'll run away and n ever come back; 

Rose. Child I please I (iAe tnes to sootke^f:) 

■ Sam. [To calm the stress.) Hand over, Jack. (Takes the 
piece of steel and looks at it.) I fully admit I was wrong 
about iron. B ut even vom won't prophesy that steel's 
^ going to take the place of iron I ot sm^ T 
■^OHN. (Shortly.) I don’t flunk it is on my works. But, 
as for prophesying — I don’t prophesy. Heaven knows 
no one can acc\s e~me~qf ~beingT :6ns5TOtive in my ideas. 
But I m ust sajTthe new-generation seems to^ he going 
dean off its head] If one of these up-to-date inventors 
came along and told me he’d made a flying-ma chine , I 
should keep my nerve. I shouldn’t blehdtF — ' 

Sam. Good I Good I 

Gert. Now you’re at fl)dng-machines I What have 
flying-machines got to do with Emily's happiness ? If 

she ■vrants to many 3 mung Preece 

Emily. Yes, if I want to marry him, why shouldn't I ? 
Rose. Because your father objects. 

Emily. Oh, mother. Didn’t you many father, in spite 
of everyone ? 

John. Wo’s told you that ? 

Emily. I know. 

(General glances at Gertetide.) 

Rose. ( Indigna nt.) Do you mean to compare young 
Preece with your father ?. 

Emily. Why not ? You loved father, and I 

John. I’ll tell you why not. I was independent. I was 
my own master. Young Mr. Preece isn’t. That's why. 
Gert. (Sarcastically.) Surely it’s a free country— for 
men 1 

John. It’s not a country where honest men break their 
contracts. Young Preece can’t patent an invention 
without me. Can't do anything without me. If I like, 
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I can force him to mark time for fire years, five solid 
years. 

Emily. Does that mean that if I married him m spite of 
you 

Rose, {Horrified.) Child 1 Well may you say we’ve 
spoilt you 1 

John. {Calmly.) It means that if he had the impudence 
to marry you, I'd scotch him — that I would 1 

Emily. But why? Who’s going to suffer? How can 
my marriage affect anybody bat me ? 

John. Don’t talk like a little fool. Your marriage is the 
most important thing in the whole world to your mother 
and me. And if you persist in doing something against 
our win, I shall retaliate — ^that’s alL 

Emily. {With a despairing gesture.) I can’t make out 
your objections to Mr. Preccc. Why, he’s a genius; 

■ everyone knows he's a genius. 

5HN. And what if he is ? Are geniuses to be t he kings ^ 
of the earth ? Not quite I (jeniuies have to T 5e~Eept 
•in order— like criminali! If there's one thing aoove all 
^b’e smg~In~fivour of the English character, it is'^ t 
we'v^ known the proper way to treat gemuses . 

Sam. I’m inclined to agree with you there; 

John. {To Emily.) Oh, it isn’t Preece’s class I object 
to. He’s presentable enough. The whole truth is he’s 
a highly dangerous sort of young man we’re breeding in 
these days. He— he makes you feel— uncomfortable. 
On the works, imder discipline, admirable. Outside the 
works — no, no, and no I I’ve been following Master 
Preece’s activities far more closely than he thinks. 'He 
httle'guesses I know he’s a Socialist I 

Sam. a Socialist I Good God I Gertrude, you never 
told me that. A Socialist I 

Gert. Why are men always so frightened by names ? 

John. A Socialist. {To Emily, an ultimatum.) And I 
don’t intend you to marry him. If you do, you ruin 
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him. That’s the long and short of it. Now, Emily, 
have we heard the last of Preece — or not ? 

Rose. {To Emily.) Darling 1 

Gert. I really think you ought 

John. (Curtly.) Pardon me, Gertrude. This isn't your 
affair. It’s my daughter’s. 

Gert. (To Emily.) Your father is 'right. It’s your 
affair. It depends solely on you. 

Emily. (Weeping imploringly.) What am I to do, 
auntie ? “ ~ 

(Gertrude turns away with a movement of pain and 
disgust.) 

Emily. I don’t want to make everyb ody miserable. 
Gert. (ReproacH/tilly.) Oh, Emil^ 

Emily. I co ul^’t stand— in "Mi, Preece’s light! I 
couldn’t. ~ ^ 

John. There 1 There 1 Of course you couldn’t. 

Rose. (Comforting her.) My poor lamb 1 
John. And don’t g o and su ppose I wan t^to-compel you 
to marry *Alonkhnrst—OT~Mvbo dy. You’re absolutely 
f ree. X 

Gert. (Sniffs audibly.) H’m ! 

John. (Glaring at Gertrude, to Emily.) Only, as your 
aunt has dragged in his name, I don’t see any harm in 
telling you this much. He adores you. We all like 
him. His wife will have a position second to none in 
London society. But don’t let that influence you. Take 
him or refuse him as you please ; your mother and I 
' won’t complain. 

Rose. Indeed we shan't, my love. 

John. Still a marriage like this is not to be sneezed at. 

Is it, Emily ? (Pause.) I say, is it ? 

Emily. (Tryhig to smile ; weakly.) No. 

John. (Continuing.) Not that I think it wouldn’t be a 
big slice of luck for Monkhurst, too 1 T here’s only o ne 
Emily I (He pais her.) And then my titl e ■ ■■ 

5 
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Nancy. Your title, John ? ■ 

John. {Carelessly.) Haven’t yon heard ? 

Nancy. No I 

John. {As above.) Baronetcy 1 
, Nancy. { Stagg ered.) Wonders ’ll never cease. {To Rose.) 

What a pity you've got no son, dear 1 
Rose. {With a trace of bitterness.) Don’t crow over us, 
dear 1 (SAe clasps Emily to her.) ~ 

Sam. {With a s^h of regret for himself.) Well, well I 
And I'v e retired into private lif e 1 
John. {Surv^ng him paironisingly.) And you’ve retire d 
in^_ private life. You're safe at Brockley. But then 
yousee you hadn’t got a bee in your bonnet. 

Sam. {Accepting the sarcasm imth a foolish smile.) WeU.welll 
Nancy. {Sharply.) I don’t see that there’s any need for 
so much well-welUng. 

John. Come and give your father a kiss, Em. 

(Emily obeys.) 

Gert. {Rising as Emily does so, full of emotion.) I 

(Thompson enters followed by a Footman. Th^ 
bring in tea. Gertrude pulls herself together. 
There is a slight patise while the Servants arrange 
the tea-things. They leave the room.) 

Rose. Emily, dear, will you pour out ? 

Emily. {Demurely.) Yes, mother. 

Rose. I hope Ned won’t be late. 

Nancy. Is Lord Monkhuist coming for tea 7 
Rose. He promised to. ' 

Nancy. Oh, dear! If I’d known I was going to meet- 

him {She rises and arranges her hustle and the 

draperies of her skirt.) I do hope he won’t notice that 
pram. A pram in a hall looks so common. {She reseats 
herself.) 

(Thompson enters.) 

Thompson. {Announcing.) Lord Monkhurst 1 
{He retires.) 
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Gert. (Passionaidy.) Here’s your lord I 
^ED eniers rapidly.) 

Ned. Well, kind friends. . Hullo, Sam 1 

Sam. Hullo, Ned 1 {They shake hands.) By the way, 
my wife — Nancy, Lord Monkhurst. 

(Nancy, fiustered, bows.) 

'Ned, {Going~.towards Emily.) Delighted I Any of that 
tea for me ? 

Gert. {With great feeling.) And there's your tea — ^your 
daily tea, for the rest of your life I 

John. {Angrily.) Gertrude! 

Gert. No, 1 will speak 1 Ned, what would yott do, if I 
told you that 

Emily. {Pleading.) Aunt Gertrude, please 

Gert. Emily 1 

Emily. {Weakly.) It’s all right, auntie. 

Gert. All right ? Oh, very well 1 {Desperately.) What’s 
the use ? 

{She Itirns and walks quickly out of the room.) 

Ned. {Surprised at Gejlirvdb’s tone.) What’s the matter 
with dear Gertrude ? 

John. Nothing. One of her moods. {Drawing up a chair, 
with authority.) Now then, Emily, — tea 1 

[Curtain] 


ACT III 

1912 

The same drawing-room, but now, in 1912, it has undergone 
an entire change. All the old mtd-Victortan furniture 
has been crowded out by furniture of later style. Changes 
of ornaments, etc. The lights are electric ; so is the bdl 
by the fireplace. 
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It is a June evening, about half-past ten at night. Signs of 
feslivity— flowers ; fresotts {in gold) art standing about. 
It is the evening o{theGoldei\Weddingof [ohn and Rose . 

(Webster, a smart, miludry-lookihg~buUer of forty, 
is arranging a tray of whiskey aid soda. The door 
to the hall opens, and a Footman enters.) 

OTMAN. {Announcing.) Lord MonSKurst. 

{He withdraws.) 

(Lord Monkhurst enters. He is a young man- 
about-town of twenty-two, tall, hollow-chest ed, care- 
less in his manners, very self-assured, an^properly 
b ored .) 

Monk, I say, Webster. 

Webster. Good evening, my lord. 

Monk. {Cheerfully.) I suppose dinner's over? ^ 

Webster. {Looking at his watch.) It’s half-past ten, my- 
lord. 

Monk. Of course, they'll all say I'm late for dinner. 

Webster. Oh, no, my lord. Shall I order some dinner 
for your lordship ? 

Monk. No. Who's here now ? 

Webster. Lady Monkhurst and Miss Muriel; Miss 
Rhead, Mrs. Samuel Sibley, ^d Kchard Sibley, 

Monk. Yes. I know he's hwe^'llany people at the 
reception this afternoon ? 

^Webster. Drove s, my lord. 

Monk. I suppose these ghastly things are the presents ? 

Webster. As your lordsEp^ys. 

Monk. Dashed if I can understand why my grandfather 
should make such ^ a fuss about his I'olden weddi ng. 
{Very cheerfully.) Was hc very angry at me not turning 
up ? . 

Webster. Considering his age, no, my lord. I took the 
liberty of suggestmg to nun that this might be one of 
your busy weeks, my lord, and that your lordship could 
never tell beforehand 
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Monk. You’re a clever chap, Webster. Why did you 
leave tht army ? 

Webster. Probably because, as your lordship says, I’m^ 
clever. There's more brains outside the army th an in 
it, my lord, like turns to hJce] 

Monk. (Laughing tn a superior way.) Hal ha 1 Really 1 

Webster. Fact is, I enlisted under a misapprehension, 
when I was in a temper. I have to thank your lordship’s 
late father for helping me to re-enter my old profession, 
and under the most auspicious circumstances. 

Monk. Well, we could do with more fellahs like you. 
I've not yet found any sergeant to draw my sketch maps 
for me half as well as you used to. {He is looking over 
the tray of drinks.) 

Webster. Ah, my lord I Those" half-guineas cme in 
very handy , very handy. Glorious times, no doubt. 
But I wouldn't go back. 

Monk. Bring me a b enedictine , will you ? 

(Emily, now Lady Monkhurst, forty-eight, enters 
by the double doors. She has developed into a 
handsome, well-preserved woman of the world. She 
wears an evening dress of rich brocade , and magnifi- 
ceni pearls.) ’ 

Monk. Well, mater, I don't see much sign, of the fatted cal f. 

Emily. {Annoyed.) tjerald, y our poor iather was wit^ : 
you are merely facetiou s. I wish you could cure yourself. 

MoSkT NdwrwhSt’s the matter now ? 

Emily. What’s the matter? You must needs choose 
your grandparents’ golden wedding to go to Sandown. 
You promised me you’d be back early, at any rate in 
time for the tail end of the reception ; and you don’t 
even appear for dinner. Your grandfather is very dis- 
pleased. 

Monk. If a fellow keeps a stable, he keeps a stable. 
Somebody’s got to look after the gees in these days. 
And then {Hesitates.) 
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Emiiy. Please don’t tell me your car broke down. I've 
heard that too often. 

Monk. It didn’t — ^this time. 

Emily. Have you dined ? 

Monk. I have. 

Emily. Whom with ? (Silence.) ,One of your numerous 
"lady friends," I presume. Gerald, I'm ashamed of 
you. 

Monk. You 've no right t o be ashamed of me. If you 
want to know, i cunea at the wouseTJTtoTdsr 
Emily. ^ At the House of Lords ? 

Monk. At the House of Lords, They telephoned to me 
. at Sandown to come up for an important division^ and I 
^•.jKas kept banging abou t there tiU after ten o’clock. 

JoV amusing place, the House of Lords. 
iEmily! (Rather iak^abtfck .) Why didn’t you tell me at 
first ? 

Monk. Because I just wanted to teach yon a lesson, 
H mater. You’re always ragging me 'about something or 
' other. ■■ 


Emily. You might at least have telephoned.' 

Monk, Whe n a chap’s doing his duty to his country, he 
can't a lways thi nk about telephoning. 

Emily. "My dear Gerald, it you mean to follow in your 
father's footsteps, nobody will be more delighted than 
your mother. There’d be nothing to prevent you from 
, being Master of the Horse, if you chose. Only, my 
chick 

!Monk, Only your what ? 

Emily. You must alter your manner of living. 

Monk. My manner of living, my dear mater, is my own 
afiair. (With meaning.) . If you'd leave me alone, and 

look after your other " chick " a little bit more 

Emily., What do you mean ? Muriel ? 

Monk. Precisely. The Honourable Muriel. 

Emily. Why ? 
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Monk. Oh I I know Muriel can do no wrong. Still, I 
spotted her at the top of the stairs just now practically 
in the arms of the goo d Bichaid. 

Emily. Richard ? 

Monk. (Intoning.) And Samuel took to wife Nancy, 
and begat Richard. And Samud passea away in the 
fulness of years and his son Richard reigned in his stead. 
And Richard looked upon Muriel, and lo I she was 
beautiful in the eyes of Richard 

Emily. Hush, Gerald 1 Aren't you mistaken ? I've 
never seen the slightest thing 

Monk. That shows how blind you are, then I Of course 
I'm not mistaken. 

Emily. Are you sure ? 

Monk. Do you take me for a fool, mater ? 

Emily. {Positively.) Richard, indeed 1 I shall put a 
stop to it. 

Monk. {Almost savi^ely.) I should jolly well think you 
would. 

{Enter Webster from the hall with a liqfieur on a 
salver. Monkhurst takes it and drinks it 
^o^y.) 

Emily. Webster, will you kindly ask Miss Muriel to come 
here? 

Webster. .Veiy good, my lady. 

{He goes out.) 

(Monkhdrst nods knowingly to his mother as if to 
say, " Now you’ll see I ") 

(Nancy enters hy the double doors. She has grown 
into a rather red-faced, plumj t, old woman of fifty- 
eight. She is good-natured, but is quick to reto rt.' 
Her laugh is rather loud, her manner more definite' 
than ever.) 

Nancy. * Good evening, young man. 

Monk. Good evening. 

Nancy. So you’ve come at 
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Emily. {Interrupting her.) Aunt Nancy, I’ve just had 
to send for Muriel to come here. 

Nancy. What’s amis s ? 

Emily. I — well — I hardly like 

Monk. Your excellent son Kichard has been seen trying 
to kiss my sister. 

Nancy, '^at was she doing ? 

Emily. Well, that's not the point. 

Nancy. And supposing he was trying to kiss Muriel ? 

Emily. I must say. Aunt Nancy, you don’t seem very 
surprised. 

Nancy. Who would be ? You invite young people to a 
golden wedding, and then you're startled when you catch 
’em kissing. What else do you expect ? 

Emily. I expect a good deal else. 

Nancy. Then you’re likely to be disappointed. As a 
matter of fact, I knew Richard was going to kiss Muriel 
to-night. 

Emily. Who told you ? 

- Nancy. He did, of course. At least, he let out to m e he 

was going to propose to her. He usually gets what he 
v^nts, you know. ■; ^ ' 

Emily. {Angrily surprised.) H’ml 

Monk. {Very definitely.) He won't get what he wants 
this time. 

Nancy. Oh ? 

Monk. You must sec that my sister can’t many an 
engineer. 

' Nancy. Well— -why not an engineer ? What are you ? 
I can tell you what you might have been, if you hadn’t 
been bom lucky : you might have been a billiard-marker. 
What have you done ? Tell me a single thing you’ve 
done 1 ' 

- Monk. I’ve — oh, what rot I 

Emily. Really, Aunt Nanqr 

Nancy. Yes, my son is an eng^eer. And if you want to 
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know what sort of an engineer he is, go to Mr. Arthur 
Preece. 

Monk. [Disdainfully^ Who's Preece ? 

Nancy. [Imitating his tone.) Ask your mother who 
Preece is. 

Emily. [Self-consciously.] Aunt Nancy I 
' Nancy. [Continuing.) You aren’t old enough to re- 
member Mr. Preece as an engineerQ)ut, at any rate, 
you know he’s in the House of Commons, whereas you’re 
only in the House of Lords^ Arid I’d like you to tell me 
where your grandfather’d nave been last week with all 
his workmen on strike — ^but for Mr. Preece I 
Monk. Oh, that Preece 1 

Nancy. Exactly. And it’s that Preece t hat thinks th e 
world of mv so n. My son’s been out to Canada, and 
look how he got on in Winnipeg I And now he’s going 
. out agairi, wEosT^pital is he taking but your grand- 
father’s ? I should like to see your grandfather trust 
you with thirty thousand pounds and a ticket to Canada. 
Monk. I’m in no need of capital, thank ye. 

Nancy. Lucky for you you aren’t I My husband left 
me very badly o5 . poor man, but I could count on 
Richard. A pretty look out for your mother if she’d 
had to count on you I 

Emily. [Impatiently.) ' Really, Aunt Nancy 

Nancy. [ Nettl ed.) Well, you leave my son alone. < 
[Enier from the hall Muriel and Richard. Muriel 
is a handsome girl of twenty-four, rather thin and 
eager, with a high forehead, and much distinction. 
She has herself under absoMe contro l. Richard 
is a tall, broad, darkish fMow'of twenty-seven, with 
a clean-shaven heavy face and rough hair. He is 
very ^itum. ) v, 

Emily. Muria, it w^ you that I asked for. 

Muriel. [Quite calmly.) We were both just co min g to 
tell you. 
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Emily. Tell me what ? 

Muriel. We’re engaged. 

Emily. Does Richard leave you to say this to me ? 

Muriel. Well, you know he was never a great talker, 

Richard. There it is — we’re engaged. 

ii^ANCY. (To Muriel.) How matter-of-fac t you are, you 
girls, nowadays, (She caresses Richard.) 

Muriel. Well, nobody seems strikingly enthusiastic here. 

Emily. I should think not. I don’t like these unde r- 
hand w avs. 

'Muriel. What underhand ways? Surely you didn’t 
expect Richard to announce in advance the exact place 
and hour he was going to propose to me I 

/Emily. Please don’t try to imitate your dear father. 
You’re worse than Gerald sometimes. 

Muriel. Oh, very well, mamma ! What else ? 

Emily. Do you mean to tell me you’re seriously thinking 
of going out to Canada— to Winnipeg— for the rest of 
your days ? 

Muriel. Of course, mamma 1 I’m sure I shall be happier 
there than here, 

■ Emily, You'll leave England ? 

'Muriel, Certainly. Politics arc much more satisfactory 
over there, except for woman's sutirage. All the 
questions th at all the siUy stat esmen ar e stm~w'rairgling 
about here have been settled over there'aps ago. 

Emily! My poor girl i " 

Muriel, Mamma, I wsh you wouldn’t say " my poor 
girl." 

Emily. What have politics to do with happiness ? 

Muriel. Tiiey have a great deal to do with mine. But, 
of course, what most attracts me is all those thousands 
of square miles of wheat fields, and Richard making 
reaping-machines for them. The day I first see one of 
Richard’s new machines at work on a Canadian wheat- 
farm will be the happiest day of my life — except to-day. 
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Nancy, (Afnazed ai these sentiments.) Well, you’re a 
caution I 

Monk. {With disgust.) Wh y not marry an agricultural • 
i mplement while you're about it ? ^ 

Richard. [Threateningly.) You shut up I 

Muriel. But aren't you glad, mamma ? 

Emily. I can’t discuss the matter now. 

Muriel. But what is there to discuss ? 

Emily. [After a pause.) Muriel, I tell you at once’, both 
of you, I s han't allow this marriag e. 

Muriel. Not allow it ? My poor mammal 

Monk. Certainly not, ' 

Richard. I've told you to shut up once 1 

Emily. And your grandfather won't allow it, either. 

Muriel. Of course, mamma, you and I have always been 
devoted to each other. You've made allowances for 
me, and I've made allowances for you. But you must 
please remember that we're in the year 1912. I’ve 
promised to many Richard, 'ancrir^^-ltiSIiy him. 
There's no question of being “allowed." And if it 
comes to that, why shouldn’t I marry him, indeed ? 

Emily, You — ^your father’s daughter, to think of going 

out to Winnipeg as the wife of a Your place is 

in London. 

Richard. [Stiffening at the sight of trouble.) But I say,^! 
Cousin Emily- — - 

Muriel. [Gently, but firmly.) Richard, — please. [Turn- 
ing to her mother.) Mamma, you really do shock me. 
Just because I’m the Honourable Muriel Pym I [Laughs.) 

If I won’t say you’re a snob, because ev erybod y’s a snob,* 
in’some wajF^ other. But you donTTmdCTstanfl the i 
new spirit, not in the least — and I’m so sorry. Why I) 
Hasn’t it occurred to you even yet that the a ristocracy i 
r acket’s played ou t ? 

(Rose and, John enter by the double doors. They 
have both grown very old, Rose being seventy-thru 
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and John seveniy-seven. Rose has become sJiori- 
sighled, while-Jiaifed and stouiish. John has 
grown a Utile deaf ; his hair is thin, /its eyes 
sunken, his complexion of wax, kis features sharply 
defined. Gertr ode Jollows them, no w seiienty- 
ihr^ She has grown into a thin, shriveled ' old 
woman, erect, hard, with a high, shrill voice and 
keen, clear a^’es.) 

Rose. Oh I It’s here tlJey seem to be collected. [To 
Monkhurst.) Is that you, Gerald ? Wherever has the 
poor lamb been ? (She kisses him.) 

Monk. Grandma, congratulations. (To John.) Con- 
gratulations, sir. 

John. (Sternly.) Is this what you call good manners, 
boy? 

Monk. Sorry, sir. I was kept. 

John. (Sarcastically.) Kept ? 

Monk. At the House of Lords. A division. 

Muriel. Good Heavens 1 Break it to us gently. Has 
his grandma’s lamb gone into politics ? 

Monk. (Haughtily ignoring kis sister.) They telephoned 
me from headquarters. I thought you would prefer 
me 

John. Certainly, my ,boy. (Shakes his hand.) You 
couldn’t have celebrated our golden wedding in a fashion 
more agreeable to us than by recording your first vote 
in the House of Lords. Could he, granny ? 

Rose. (Feebly.) Bless us 1 Bless us I 

John. What was the division ? 

Monk. (Mumbling.) Er— the Trades Union BiU, sir. 
Third reading. 

John. (Not hearing.) What did you say ? 

Monk. (Louder.) Trades Union BiU, sir. 

Muriel. Oh, my poor lamb I The Trades Union BiU 
division isn’t to be taken tUl to-morrow I 

Monk. (Hastily.) What am I thinking of ? It must 
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have been the Extended Franchise Bill, then. . . , 
Anyhow, I voted. 

John. (Coughing.) H’m I H’m 1 

Gert. (Drawing a shawl round her shoulders, frtiftd ly.) 
Couldn't we have that window closed ? 

Rose. Auntie Gertrude, how brave you are I I daren’t 
have asked. I declare I’m a martyr to this ventilation 
i n my old a ge. 

Gert. I daresay I'm very old-fashioned, but when I was 
y oung we didn't try to turn a drawing-room into a nar k. 

Rose. (To Richard, as he closes the window.) Thank 
you, Richard. 

John. (Pettishly.) Put a match to the fire, boy, and have 
done with it. 

(Richard goes to the fireplace, kneels down, and 
lights the fire.) 

Gert. What’s the matter, Emily ? 

Emily. (Who has begun to weep.) Oh, Auntie Gertrude I 

Nancy. (Soothingly.) Come, come, Emily. 

John. Wbat's that ? What's that ? 

Rose. (Peering at Emily.) ^Vhat is it, John ? 

John. Monkhurst, have you been upsetting your mother 
again ? 

Muriel. I think it’s us, grandpapa. 

John. What does she say ? 

Muriel. I’m afraid it’s us — Richard and me. We’re 
engaged to be married. 

(Muriel points to Richard, who is still on his knees 
busy with the fire.) 

Rose. Oh, my dear — ^how sudden I What a shock I 

, What a shock 1 I can understand your mother crying. 
I must cry myself. Come and kiss me I It’s astonishing 
how quietly you young people manage these thing s 
nowadays. (Embraces Muriel.) 

John. \^^o’s engaged to be married? Who’s engaged 
to be married ? 
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Richard. (Loudly rising and dusting his hands.) Muriel 
and 1, sir. 

John. Mu — Mu What the devil dp you mean, sir ? 

Emily, what in God’s name are you thinking of ? ' 
^Emily. (Whimpering.) Jt's just as much of a surprise to 
/ me as to~any bpav." I don’t approve of it. 

Monk. I've told them already you would never approve, 
sir. 

Nancy. You haven't, young man. It vras your mother 
who told us that. 

John. (To Nancy.) I asked you to my golden wedding, 
Nancy 

Nancy. You did. Sir John. I shouldn’t have come 
without. 

John. Do you countenance this — affair ? 

Nancy. What's wrong with it ? 
vRose. Yes, John. What’s wrong with it 

Why shouldn't my Muriel many her Richard ? 

John. What's wrong with it, d’you say ? What-— 
Emily. (Passionately.) I won’t agree to it. 

John. (To Nancy.) Nothing wrong with it, from your 
point of view. Nothing 1 (Laughing.) Only I shaTHT' 
have it. I won’t have it. 

Rose. Grandpa, why do you always try to cross me ? 
John. I ? You ? 

/Rose. I 've been yielding to you in e wi^'thing fnr fifty 
. ^yea rs. 1 think I'm old enough to have my own w ay 
.y' now — ]ust once. 

^JohnI i t^artled .) What's come over you ? 

Rose. Nothing’s come over me. But I really 

John. (Subduing her.) Be silent, granny 1 
Nancy. We thought you thought very highly of 
Richard. 

John. So I do. But what’s that got to do with it ? It’s 
nothing but this genius business over again. 

Nancy. Genius business ? 
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John. Yes. I shall be told Richard’s a genius, therefore 
he must be allowed to marry Muriel. Nonsense I I had 
just the same difficulty with her mother twenty-six 
years ago. You ought to remember ; you were there I 
Hadn't I, Emily ? 

Emily. (Faintly.) Yes. 

John. (Not hearing.) What’s that ? 

Emily. Yes, father. Yes. 

John. Of course I had.- I wouldn’t have it then, and I 
won’t have it now. What ? Here’s a young fellow, a 
very smart engineer. Insists on going to Canada. 
Wants capital 1 Well, I give it him I I tell him he 
may go. Everything’s settled. And then, if you please, 
he calmly announces his intention of carrying oS my 
grand-daughter — him I 

Rose. If she’s your grand-daughter, he's my nephew. 

John. (Glaring at her.) Sh I 

Rose. No 1 I wo 

John. (Continuing, staring at Rose.) My grand-daughter 
has got to many something very difierent from an 
engineer. 

Nancy. If she did she might marry something that’ll turn 
her hair grey a good deal sooner. 

John. I have my plans for Muriel. 

Emily. Imagine Muriel in Winnipeg I 

Muriel. What plans, granddad ? You’ve never told me 
about any plans. 

John. Not told you I At your age, your mother had a 
c onspicuous place in London society. And it’s your < 
duty to cany on the family tradition. Your mother 
didn’t marry into the peerage so that you could g allivan t 
up and down Winnipeg as the wife of a manufacturing 
engineer. You 'may have some notion of politics, though 

/ it’s a mighty queer one 

Muriel. I ^rdly think my politics would further your . 
plan, grancldad. 1 should iiave^supposed the whole of^ 
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my career would have made it plain that I have the 
great est contempt for official polidcs. " 

John'! your “ career " 1 Your " contempt " 1 {Laughs 
good-humouredly, then more softly.) My child 

Muriel. {Netted.) I'm not a child. 

John. {Augrily.) Enough I Don’t make yourself ridicu- 
lous. {More quietly.) Your mother and your brother 
think as I do. Let that suffice. 

jRichard.' Pardon me, sir, but suppose it won’t suffice ?' 

John. {Furious.) I — I ' " 

Muriel. {VioleiUly.) Granddad, do please keep calm. 

John. {As above.) I’m perfectly calm, I believe. 

Nancy. {To Gertrude.) Then he’d believe anything I 

Muriel. You don’t seem to have understood that we’re 
engaged to be married. 

Gert. I must say 

John. And what must you say ? You’ll side with my 
wife against me and the girl’s own mother, I suppose ? 

Gert. I fail to see any objection whatever. 

John. Do you, indeed 1 Well, objection or no objection, 
I mean it to be stopped — now, at once. 

Muriel. But how sM you stop it, granddad ? 

John. If I hear one more word of this, one more word— 
there’ll be no thirty thousand pounds for Richard. Not 
from me, at any rate. And I don’t imagine that your 
mother will help him, or Monkhurst either. Where is 
he? 

Monk. Not much. 

Muriel. But that won’t stop it, granddad ! 

^Rose. {Rising, and going to the hall door.) J ohn, you’re a 
ha rd, hard old man. The one thing I ask of you, an d 
o n our golden wedding day, too, and vou won’t eve n 

listen. You shut me up as though I were a — a -vj 

do‘~tEm k it’s a s hame. T he poor things I {^SWgoes out 
in tears.) 

Nancy. {Hurrying out after her.) Rose I Rosel Don’t I 
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s/foHN. Here I arrange a nice little family dinner to cele- 
brate the occasion. I invite no outsiders, so that we 
shall be nice and homely and comfortable. And this is 
how you treat me. You induce your grandmother to 
defy me — the first time in her life. You bring your 

mother to rears, and yuu 

Emily. There’s nothing to be said in favour of it — 

nothing. The very thought of it 

Richard. I’m awfidly sorry. 

John. No, you aren’t, sir. So don’t be im pudent . 

(Webster enters.) 

Webster. Mr. Arthur Preece, Sir John. I’ve shown him 


into the study. 

John. Very good. 

(Webster goes out.) 

Gert. Why can’t Mr. Preece come up here ? 

John.' Because he’s come to see me on private business, 
madam. Private, do I say ? It’s public enough. 
Everybody knows that I can't keep my own workmen 
in order without the help of a Labour M.P. pie 
c mmtrv’s- goinp to the dogs I My own father used to 
say so, and I never believed him. But it’s true. (He 
goes to the door.) 


Monk. May I come with you, sir? (With a superior 

^ance ai Muriel.) These family ructions 

John. Cornel . 


(John goes off, followed by Monkhurst.) 

• Gert. (Meanvigly.) Richard, go and see where your 
mother is, will you ? 

(Richard follows the others. A slight pause.) ' 
Emily. (Still weakly and tearfully.) How your poor 
grandmother is upset I 
Muriel. Yes, I’m very sorry. 

Emily. That's something. 

Muriel. It's such a humiliating sight. No real arg u- 
ments. -No attempt to understand nty pohit of view| 
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Nothing bat blnstering and bul lying and stamp ing up 
Md down. He Wants to maKe ouT that I'm still FS ild 
w ith no will oi^ my own: he who's the rhiid . 

Gert, Come, come, Muriel 

Moriel. Yes, it is. A spoilt child I When anything 
happens that doesn't just please him, there’s a fine 
exlu'bition of temper. Don't we all know it 1 And this 
is the great Sir John Rhead 1 Bah 1 
Emily. (Amazed.) Muriel I ' 

Muriel. Oh, of course it isn't his fault! Everyone’s 
always given him his own way — especially grandma. 
It's positively pathetic ; grandma trying to turn against' 
him now. Poor old thing I As if she could I Now I 
Emily. Muriel, your c old-bloodednes s absolutely frightens 
\ me. 

Muriel. But, m other. I’m not cold-blooded. It's on ly 
common-sense . 

Gert. (Cbmsily caressing Emily.) Darling I 
Emily. Common-sense will be the finish of me ; I’ve no 
one left in the world now. ^ 

Gert, (Huri.) Then I suppose I’m too old to count. 
A nd yet for nearly fifty years I've lived for nobody b ut 
you. Many and many a time I should have been reaidy 
foTffie— yes, glad to — only you were there. 

Emily. (A ffectionalely.) And yet you’re against me now 
Gert, I only want you not to have any regrets. ' 

Emily, Any regrets I M y life has been all regre ts. Look 
at me. ’ 

Gert. Not all your life, dear— your marriage. 

(Muriel looks np) 

Emily, (Fimly, and yet frightened, with a look at Muriel.) 

Hush, auntie! 

Gert, U'hy? Why should I hush ? You say your life’s 
been all regrets. If you care about being honest with 
Muriel, you ought to tell her now that you did not 
majry the man you were in,love with. 
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Emily. {In an outburst.) Don't believe it. Muriel. No 
one could have been a .kinder husband than your father 
was, and I always loved lum. 

Muriel. [Inlxmtdattd by these revelaitons of fuling.)i 
Mother 1 

Gert. Then what do you regret ? You had an a’ffection 
for Ned. but if you had loved him as you loved — the 
other one — wl^^t is there to regret ? And now you seem 
to be doing your best to make regrets for Muriel — and — 
and — oh. Emily, why do you do it ? 

Muriel. {Moved, but controlling herself, ] Yes. mamma I 
Why ? I'm sure I'm open to hear reason on any subject 
— even marriage. 

Emily; [tiiackly.) Re^on I Reason I There you are 
again I My child, youYe'my 6ld<i!>l, anil I^'lovEiryou 
bS^d everybody. You've never been attached to me, 
It isn't your fault, and I don't blame you. Things 
happen to be like that, that’s all. You don’t know how 
Jiard you are. If you did. you'd be ready to bite your 
tongue ofi. Here I am, with you and Gerald. .Gera ld 
is not bad at heart, but he's selfish a nd he’s a fool. I 
cbuicrnever talk freely to him as I do to you. One day 
he’ll be asking me to leave Berkeley Square, and I shall 
go and finish my days in the country. And here you 
calmly announce you're oS to Canada, and you want my 
reasons for objecting I There’s only one reason— all the 
others are nothing— mere excuses— and you couldn't 
guess that one reason. You have to be told. If you 
cared for me, you wouldn’t force me to the shame of 
telling you. 

/Muriel. {Whispering,) Shame ? 

Emily. Isn’t it humiliating for a mother to have to 
tell her daughter, who never’s.even thought of it, 
that she cannot bear to lose her, — cannot bear? — 
Canada I 

Muriel. {Throwing herself at her mother’s knees.) Mother, 
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• I' H never leave vo u I (Sie sobs, burying her face in her 
mother’s lap.) 

Gert. [Softly.) All this self-sacrifice is a sad mistake. 
(To llvRiEL.) None of us can live for ever. When your 
mother is gone— what will you do then ? 

Muriel. [Climbing up and kissing her moUter,) I’ll never 
leave you I 

Emily. My child I 

Gert. [Gently.) It's wrong of you, Emily I All wrong 1 
(Arthur Preece enters from the hall. His hair and 
' moustache have grown grey. His expression and 
)^aniter are slightly d isillusione d and cynical. In 
* figure he »s the same.) 

Preece. Good evening. 

Muriel. [On seeing him, rises quickly rather like a school- 
girl.) Good evening. 

(She goes out rapidly. Preece looks after her a little 
surprised.) 

Emily. [At once the woman of the world.) Good evening. 
You've soon finished your business with father. 

Preece. [Puzzled by the appearance of things.) Good 

• evening. [He shakes hands with Emily.) What is the 

• matter ? The old gentleman really wasn’t equal to 
seeing me. I just told him what I had to tell him about 
the strikeis, and then he said I'd perhaps better come up 
here. I think he wanted to be alone. 

Emily. Poor dear I 

Preece. Nothing serious, I hope ? 

Gert. shaking Preece by the handi) The usual 

thing, Mr. Preece, the usual thing 1 A new generati on 
ha s got to the marrying age . You know what it is. I 
know what it is. Now, Emil y, don’t begin to crv a gain. 
P ^le who behave as selfishly as you're do ing have no 
ri ght to ween — except for their _s ins. 

Emily. [Protesting.) Auntie, this can't possibly interest 
Mr. Preece, 
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Gert. {Still more briskly.) Don't talk that kind of con- 
ventional nonsense, Emily! You know quite well it 
will interest Mr. Preece extremely. [Rising.) Now just 
tell him all about it and see what he says. t^Uh a 
peculiar tone.) I suppose you’ll admit he ought to be a 
good judge of such matters ? (She moves to the door.) 

Emily. WTiere are you going ? 

Gert. [Imitating Emily slightly.) That can’t possibly 
interest you. [ Wearily .) I’m out of patience. ■ i 
[She goes oat of the room.) 

Emily. [Trying to force a light tone.) I hope you had 
some good news about the workmen for my poor old 
father. What a finish for his golden wedding day 1 

Preece. [Following her lead.) Yes', I think his little 
afiair’s pretty well fixed up — anyhow for the present. 
He's shown himself pretty reasonable. If he’d con- 
tinued to be as o bstinate as he was at the start, the thing ^ 
would have run him into a lot of money. 

Emily. I wonder he doesn’t retire. 

Preece. He’s going to. There’s to be a Limited Com- 
pany. 

Emily. Father — a Limited Company 1 He told you ? 

Preece. Yes. 

Emily. Then he must have been feeling it’s getting too 
much for him. 

Preece. Well, considering his years — seventy-seven, isn't 
it ? Some of us will be beaten long before that age. 
[He sighs.) 

Emily. Why that sigh? Yon aren’t getting ready to 
give up, are you ? 

Preece. No, I expect I shall go on till I drop. 

Emily. I should have thought you had every reason to 
be satisfied with what you have done. 

Preece. Why ? 

Emily. Unless you regret giving up steel for politics. 

Preece. No, I don’t regret that. I’d done all I really 
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wanted to do there. I’d forced your father to take up 
steel on a big scale. . I’d made more than all the money 
I needed. And other processes were coming along , better 
than mine. 

Emily. I wonder how many men there are who’ve 
succeeded as you have done, both in politics and out of 
politics. 

Pbeece. Do you think I’ve succeeded in politics ? 

Emily. You haven’t held office, but I’ve always under- 
stood it was because you preferred to be independent. 

Preece. It was. I could have sold my soul over and 
over again for a seat at an Under-Secretaiy’s desk. I 
wouldn’t even lead the Labour Party. 

Emily. But everyone knows you’re the strongest man in 
the Labour Party. 

Preece. Well, if I am — ^the strongest man in the Labour 
Party i| rather depressed. 

Emily. Why? 

Preece. Dif&cult to say. Twenty years ago, I thought 
millennium would be just about established in 1912. 

A Instead of that, it’s as far o 3 as ever. It’s even further ' 

:t«ofi. 

Emily. Further oS ? 

Preece. Yes. And yet a lot of us have worked. Egadj . 
we have ! But there's a different spirit now. The 
men are bitter. They can’t lead themselves and they 
won't be led. They ^von’t be led. And nobody knows 
what’s going to happen next. Except that trouble’s 
going to happen. I often wonder why I was cursed with 
the reforming spirit. How much happier I should have 
been if I’d cared for nothing in this world but my own 
work— like young Richard Sibley, for instance. 

Emily. Isn’t he interested in reform ? 

Preece. Not he I He's an engineer, only an engineer. 
He minds his own business. I suppose he’s here to-night ? 

Emily. Yes. 
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Preece. {In an ordinary tone.) Why won't you let him 
marry Miss Muriel ? 

Emily. [Startled.) Then father’s told you ? 

Preece. Not a word. But Richard and I are great ji^s. 

He’s told me his plans. Why shouldn’t they marry ? 
Emily. {Weakly.) Muriel won’t go to Canada. 

Preece. Won’t go to Canada? But I understand she 
had a tremendous notion of Canada. 

Emily. She’s promised me she won't go. 

-Preece. But why should she do that ? 

Emily. (Half breaking down.) Oh, I know I’m selfish. 
But — but — I should he quite alone, if she went. And 
then, it's not what we’d anticipated for her. We 

naturally hoped ' 

Preece. Oh I Of course, if you’re in the marriage 
market 

Emily. No. ReaDy it’s not that— at least as far as I’m 
concerned. I should be so utterly alone. And she’s 

promised me. If she deserted me 

Preece. Deserted — rather a strong word — — 

Emily. Please don’t be hard! You don’t know. how 
unhappy I am. You admit you’re discouraged. 

Preece. I said " depressed.” 

Emily. Well, depressed, then. Can’t you feel for others ? 
Preece. (Rather roughly.) And who made me admit it ? 
Who kept questioning me and worming it out of me ? 
You wouldn’t leave it alone. You’re like all the other 
women— and I've had to do with a few. 

Emily. (Affronted.) Please 

Preece. Ifisn’t sufficient for you to make a man unhappy. 
You aren’t satisfied till he admits you've made him 
■ unhappy. 

Emily. (Protesting.) Oh ! 

Preece. How many times have I seen you since this 
cursed strike brought me among the family again ? 
Half-a-dozen, perhaps.. And every single time I’ve 
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noticed you feeling your way towards it. And to-night 
you’ve just got there. 

Emily. Arthur, you must forgive me. It’s quite true. 

. We can't help it. 

Tkeece. What should I care about lost millenniums and 
labour troubles ahead, if I’d any genuine personal 
interest of my own ? Not a jot I No^ a tinker’s curse ! 
Do you remember you let me Mss you^^^^^nce"? 

Emily. Forgive me I I know I oughtn’t to be forgiven. 
But life’s so difficult. Ever since I've been sifting you 
again I’ve realised how miserable I am— it’s such a long 
time since. It seems as if it was some other girl and 
not me— twenty-six years ago— here I And yet it’s like 
yesterday. (She sobs.) 

(Preece embraces her, first roughly and then very 
tenderly.) 

Preece. Afy child f 

Emily. I’m an old woman. 

Preece, You said it was like yesterday— when you were 
twenty-three— so it is. 

{Th^ kiss again.) 

Emily. {With a little laugh.) This will Mil father. 

Preece. Not it. Your father has a remarkable constitu- 
tion. It’s much more likely to Mil the Labour Party. 

(John enters, agitated and weary.) 

John. (Brusquely.) Where's your mother? She’s not 
in the other room. I thought she was in here. I want 
to see her. 

^Emily. She’s probably gone to her own room— poor dear 1 

John. Can’t you go and find her ? {He sits down, 
discouraged.) 

Emily. {Coming over to him.) Father, I've been thinking 
it over, and I’m afraid we shall have to agree to Muriel’s 
marriage. 

John. We shall have to agree to it ? I sha’n’t agree to it, 

Emily. As Mr, Preece says 
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John. Mr, Preece ? 

Emily, You know how friendly he is with Richard — as 
Mr, Preece says, why shouldn’t they marry ? 

Preece. I merely ventured to put the question, Sir John. 
John. Why shouldn’t they ? Because they shouldn’t. 
Isn’t that enough ? {To Emily.) A quarter of an hour 
ago 3«)u yourself agreed in the most positive way that 
there was nothing whatever to be said in favour of such 
a match, 

Emily. I was rather overlooking the fact that they're in 
love with each other— (glancing. P reece) — a quarter 
^ of an hour ago. 

John. Are all you women gone mad to-night ? Preece, 
A do you reckon you understand women ? 

Preece. Now and then one gets a glimpse, sir. 

John. [Realising stale oj affairs between Preece and 
Emily.) H’m 1 

Emily. [Noticing her father watch her, rather self-con- 
seioJtsly.) After all, what difference can it make to us ? 
We sha'n’t be here as long as they will. 

John. What ? What ? 

Emily. [Louder.) We sha’n’t be here as long as they 
will, I say, 

John. That’s it I Tell me I'm an old man I Of course, 
it can’t make any difference to us. I was looking at the 
matter solely from their point of view. How can it 
, affect me — whom Muriel marries ? 

Emily. Well, then 1 Let them judge for themselves. 
You agree ? 

(John stares before him obstinately.) 

Father 

(John shakes his head impatiently.) 

DadI 

John. [Looking up like a sulky child.) Oh, have it your 
own way. I’m not the girl’s mother. If you’ve made 
up }rour mind, there's nothing more to be said. 
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Emily. And Richard's capita ? 

John. Oh. it’s all lying ready. (Shrugs his shoulders.) 
May as well have it, I suppose. 

Emily. You're a dear f 

John. I’m not a dear, and I hate to be called a dear. 

Emily. What a shocking untruth 1 I shall go and tdl 
them, I think. (She goes to Ike door.) 

John. (Calling her back.) Emily 1 

Emily. Yes. 

John. Don't let them come in here. I couldn't bear it. 

Emily. Oh, but 

John. I couldn't stand the strain of another scene. It’s 
late now— I'm an old man, and people have no right to 
upset me in this way. 

Emily. Couldn’t they just say good night ? 

John. Very well. They must just say good night and go 
at<tcice. 

Emily. (Very soothingly.) I’ll tell them you’re very tired, 
(She nods smilingly at her father and leaves the room.) 

(A slight pause.) 

Pheece. a difficult job, being the head of a family, 

John. I've done with it, Preece. I’ve decided that to- 
night— that's what a golden wedding comes to in these 
days. Things j ^’t jyhaMhe^ were. In my time a 
man was at any ratem8S!CTinhis own House and on 
his own works. Seemed natural enough 1 But you've 
changed all that. 

Preece. I've changed it ? 

John. (Continuing confidentially.) Why, even tny own 
wife’s gone against me to-night. My own wife ! 
(Troubled.) Did you ever hear of such a thing ? 

Preece. I have heard of it. Sir John. 

John. (Grimly.) You laugh. Wait till you’re married. 

Preece. I may have to wait a long time. 

John. Eh, what ? A long time ? Don’t try to hoodwin k 
me, Preece, I know what you all say \hen I'm not 
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there. " Old Rhead." " Be breaking up soon, the old 
man I ” But I’m not yet quite doddering . {Pointedly.) 
You'll be married inside six months — and every news- 
paper ‘in London will be full of it. Yes, answer 
that. My workmen go out on strike, and you poke your 
nose in and arrange it for me. Then my family go out 
on strike, and upon my soul, you poke your nose in 
there, too, and arrange that for me — on your own 
terms. Tut — tut 1 Shake hands, man I ' You and your 
like are running the world to the devil, and I’m too old 
to step in and knock you down. But — but — I wish you 
luck, my lad. Y ou're a good so rt. 

{^hey shake hands.) 

(Emily, Nancy, Muriel, Richard and Gertrude 
aU enter from the hall.) 

Preece. Well, good night. Sir John. 

Emily. {Cheerfully.) We’re just coming to say good 
night, grandpapa. I'm sure you must be very tired. 
We've said good night to granny. 

John. {Feebly.) Where is she ? Where is granny ? 

Nancy. {Heartily, shaking hands.) Good night, John, 
and thank you for a very pleasant time. 

{She goes to Gertrude, who now stands near the door, 
and kisses her good night.) 

Richard. {Heartily shaking hands.) Thank you, sir. 

(Nancy passes out by the door.) 

, (Gertrude now shakes hands with Richard, who 
follows his mother.) 

Emily. {Kisses John.) Good night, dear. 

(John, turning from Emily, moves with a generous 
gesture to Muriel, who, however, keeps a very stiff 
demeanour and shakes hands in cold silence. . 
Emily has reached Gertrude. Thev both watch 
Muriel.) ’ 

Emily, tjifith a shade of disappointment turns to Ger- 
trude.) Goodnight, auntie. 
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(Gertrude attd Emily embrace, then Emily passes - 
quickly out of the door.) 

John. {Stiffly, looking about.) Where’s Monkhurst ? 

Gert. Oh, he is gone I He said he had an appointment 
at the Club. 

John. What Club ? The Carlton ? 

Muriel. {Shaking hands with Gertrude.) The Auto- 
mobile, you may depend. 

{She goes off by the door quickly.) 

Gert. Well, this day is over. 

(Webster enters from the hall.) 

Webster. Any orders. Sir John ? 

John. None. 

Gert. Can't we have some of the blaze of electricity 
turned oS ? 

John. As you like. 

(Webster extinguishes several clusters with the 
switches at the door, then goes out. The room is 
left in a discreet light.) 

John. (Almost fflaintiyely.) Where’s Rose ? 

(Rose enters timidly from the hall.) 

Gert. Here she is. 

Rose, (Going up to John.) John, forgive me for having 
dared to difier from my dear husband. 

John, {Taking her hand soflly.) Old girl — {then half 
humorously shaking his head) — ^you’ll be the death of me, 
if you do it again. 

Gert. I think I'm going to bed, 

John. No, not yet. 

Rose. Gertrude, will you do me a favour, on my golden 
wedding day ? 

Gert. What is it ? 

Rose. Sing for us. 

Gert. Oh ! My singing days are over long aga 
John. {Persuasively.) Go on — go on. There's nobody 
but us to hear. 
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Gert. Really it is (Stops.) Very well. 

(Gertrude goes through the double doors. Rose 
draws her lace shawl round her.) 

John. Let’s sit by the fire if you're cold. 

(He moves a chair in place for her gallantly. Rose 
sits to the right of the fire. John takes a seat to the 
left of the fire. The song “ Juanita ” is heard in a 
cr acked a nd ancient voice, very gently and faintly.) 
Rose. (Softly, by the fire.) When I think of all this room 
has seen 

John. (Looking into the fire.) Ah I 

Rose. I’m sure it’s very pleasant to remember. 

John. Ah I That’s because you're pleasant. I’ve said 
'^it before, and I say it again. The women of to-day 
aren’t what women used to be. 'They’re hard. 'They’ve 
none of the old charm. 

(Muriel enters quickly from the hall in a rich white 
doak. She pauses, smiling, then hurries delicately 
across to her grandfaiher and embraces him ; 
releases, him, shyly takes a flower from her bosom, 
drops it into his hand, turns and gives her grand- 
mother a smile, whispering “ Good night. They’re 
waiting for me," anrf hurries out again.) 
v7ohn. (Looking at the flower.) We live and learn. 

Rose. (Nodding her head.) Yes, John. 

(The song continues.) 


[Curtain] 
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